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RUFFED GROUSE SHOOTING. they feed chiefly on whortleberries, and the little aromatic partridge- | and is seldom or never found in open plains. When flushed the i i 


berries, the last of which give the flesh a peculiar delicate flavor. | Pheasant usually springs within a few yards, with a loud whirr- 
Mr. Crome, of New York, and is another of the favorite sporting | The drumming, as it is usually called, of the Pheasant, is another | ing noise, and flies with great vigor through the woods, beyond ; 
scenes, of which we have given a series from this gentleman’s | singularity of this species. This is performed by the male alone. | reach of view, before it alights. With a good dog, however, they os 

. ‘The Ruffed Grouse,—Pheasant, or Partridge, as it is | The sound is produced by striking its sides with his stiffened | are easily found. Shooting them is allowed, by law, from Octo- } § 
variously called,—builds its nest early in May. This is placed | wings in short and rapid strokes, somewhat in the manner of the | ber till the first of January. “he large quantity of this game 3 
on the ground, at the root of a bush, old log, or Other sheltered | domestic cock, but much more loudly, and with so much rapidity | with which our market now abounds, shows that the species are 


The fine picture, which we present below, was drawn for us by 


situation, well concealed with leaves. The eggs are from nine to | of motion as to cause a rumbling sound, not unlike distant thun- | very abundant this year, and, we are told, that the birds are of ’ 2 t 
fifteen in number, of brownish white, without spots, and nearly | der. In a calm day this drumming may be heard half a mile off. | remarkably fine quality and flavor. The game laws of the State og 
as large as those of a pullet. The young leaves the nest as soon | This elegant species is well known in almost every quarter of the | protecting them, as they do for a certain period of the year, has _ 
as hatched, and are directed by the cluck of the mother very much | United States, and appears to inhabit a very extensive range of | had an excellent effect, as it regards their multiplying, and also } j _ 
in the manner of the common hen The Grouse is in the best | country. The favorite places of resort are hill->ides, covered with | enabling them, unmolested, to pick up a good living in the fields a 
order for the table in September and October. At this season | pine, hemlock, aad other evergreens. It always prefers the woods, [ and woods until fall has fairly set in, and sportsmen turn out. : 7 
q 
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CHAPTER 


Having finished their recital, he continued: “I had a narrow 
escape from a party of redcoats. I was riding slowly along, for I 
didn’t want to tire my horse any more’n there was need of, when 
a turn in the road brought me within pistol-shot of as many as 
twenty horsemen, who were stopping to rest their horses, I ex- 
pect. Though I couldn’t see ’em so plain as if it had been day- 
light, I could tell well enough that they were chiefly, if not all, 
British. It wouldn’t do for me to turn back, and I didn’t know 
how i should manage to escape ’em, if I went forward. I couldn’t 
spare time to consider much, so I just gave my horse a hint, and 
it was well for me I did, for one of the voices that called after me 
to stop, belonged to a man I’ve no great fancy for.” 

“Who was ’t ?”’ inquired Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“A British officer by the name of Dillman. He is a bad man. 
Thad a chance to know something about him a number of years 
ago. He was at the North then—a major under General Howe.” 

“Lionel told us something about a Major Dillman, in one of 
his letters once,” said Ruth. 

**] shouldn’t like much to meet him alone, and unarmed, if I 
was in your brother’s place,” said Mike; ‘because he holds 
malice against him—the major does.” 

“On what account ?” 

“Why, you see he took a fancy to Miss Euphie Floyd, and 
Captain Ainsworth stood in his way.” 

“That was Euphie’s fault, more than Lionel’s, I should think.” 

“ That’s true, Miss Ruth, but it made no difference with the 
major. I heard him take an oath that he would be revenged on 
him ” 

“But he is unworthy to hold a commission in the British 
army,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, “if he would take advantage of a 
man’s being unarmed, in order to gratify his revenge.” 

“ Major Dillman hasn’t a bit of honor in him, ma’am—would 
stab a man in the dark, if t’would serve his purpose, as quick as 
he would in the light, and quicker too. I hope your son, and 
Sergeant Floyd will have the good fortune to keep out of his way, 
unless they can meet him on fair ground. He's a bad man—a 
dreadful bad man, and I’m sorry he didn’t keep away from here.” 

Ruth had by this time placed such viands on the table as would 
be likely to be acceptable to one, after spending a great part of the 
night on horseback, and leaving Mike to dispose of them at his 
leisure, she went to another apartment, and commenced turning 
the spinning-wheel ; whi'e her mother, being one of those women 
who “‘looketh well to the ways of her household,” withdrew in 
order to assign to the domestic servants their apprcpriate tasks. 

“Miss Ruth, I believe I'll be going now,” said Mike, about 
half an hour afterward, looking into the room where she was 
spinning. 

“ You had better stay here, to-day,” she returned, stopping her 
wheel. “ You need rest—you had no sleep last night.” 

“I don’t mind going without sleep a night now and then. It 
is what I’m used to.”’ 

“ You prefer to go, then ?” 

“Yes, Miss Ruth. I’ve a mind to hunt up your brother. I 
kind o’ mistrust that I feel as people do when they’re homesick, 
I want to see home so. He’s about the best friend I ever had.” 

“Well, Mike, wait a minute or two, till I go and call mother. 
She will like to see you before you go.” 

After an absence of about five minutes, Ruth returned, accom- 
panied by her mother. 

“‘ My daughter tells me you think of going,” said Mrs. Ains- 
worth. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I’ve made up my mind to go.” 

“ Remember that you will always find a welcome as long as we 
have a home, and be assured, that we shall never forget the signal 
service you have rendered us.” 

“Tt was a great pleasure to me, ma’am, to be able to do it.” 

“Here are a few light articles of clothing, that you will not find 
cumbersome, I think, and which you may need before we see you 
again.” 

With many thanks, Mike bade them farewell, and departed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A VISIT FROM A BRITISH PARTY. 


Here we stand, woundless and well— 
May Heaven’s high name be bless’d for *t.— Decker. 

Tue expedition of Mr. Morney had not only been successful in 
preventing the supplies intended for the American army from be- 
ing intercepted, but he also sueceeded in making prisoners of sev- 
eral of the party by whom it had been undertaken, as well as in 
capturing a seasonable supply of ammunition. ~ 

Roland Floyd, who had most ebly seconded his commander, 
was not a little pleased, as well as surprised, when they arrived at 
Mes Morney’s residence, to find that through Mike Larkin’s 
agenoy, lis .steed, the gentle and spirited Oberon, was restored to 
him. Most gladly would he have ascepted the invitation of his 


host, warmly seconded by Mrs. Ainsworth, to remain a few days, 
had he not received an order from General Marion to return with- 
out delay. He believed that Ruth would not be displeased to 
have him protract his stay, though now that he had safely returned, 
and there appeared, for the present, to-be no particular danger 
impending, a slight manifestation of the same volatile and capri- 
cious spirit, that had a little vexed and embarrassed him at their 
first interview, caused him to feel far less sanguine than he did 
the morning he parted with her, as to her entertaining for him any 
regard, separate from that she bestowed upon him as a devoted 
and enthusiastic champion in the cause of freedom. A conscious- 
ness that she did prefer him to any of those gentlemen—some of 
them of no mean pretensions—who from time to time had shared 
her uncle’s hospitality, might now influence her conduct, fearing, 
perhaps, if she suffered him to discover her real sentiments, he 
might think she was too quickly won. 

As it was after dark when Mr. Morney and Roland arrived, it 
was decided that the latter should not start for the head-quarters 
of General Marion till after a few hours of repose. As he would, 
however, leave by the break of day, he took leave of the ladies 
over night. 

“My dear young friend,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, taking his 
hand, “I regret that you are obliged to leave us so soon. My 
brother tells me that you have behaved nobly, displaying in the 
late encounter the skill and courage of a veteran, rather than the 
rashness, which, as I have heard, some men much older than your- 
self have mistaken for valor.” 

“IT may well be proud,” he returned, “to receive such praise 
from such a source, and hereafter, it will at all times be my am- 
bition to deserve it.” 

Tears started to his eyes as he said this, for the commendation 
of one he so highly esteemed as Mr. Morney, as well as the kind 
manner of Mrs. Ainsworth towards him, touched him more deeply 
than he could express. Overcoming his emotion as quickly as 
he could, he turned to Ruth. Ilis voice trembled a little as he 
bade her good night, and it must be confessed that the voice in 
which she replied, though gay in its tones, was a trifle unsteady. 

“I may not be worthy of you now,” said he, “ but I mean to 
be, if my life is spared.” ; 

These were his parting words, that were heard by no one but 
herself. When week after week passed away, and Ruth saw 
Roland Floyd no more, she might. regret that the last evening 
they spent together she had treated him with so much indiffer- 
ence. Roland, however, young as he was, was not altogether un- 
learned in the lore of the human heart. Hence, when he recalled 
her apparent indifference, he at the same time thought of the emo- 
tion expressed by the slight tremor of her voice at the moment of 
parting, also of something that sparkled very much like tears, 
through the long, drooping lashes, as she bent her eyes to the 
floor. These, he thought, he might, without any great assump- 
tion, construe as a pretty clear indication that she was not wholly 
indifferent to his welfare. 

The weeks at last grew into months. Lionel had been to see 
them, and staid more than a week. He and Roland had never 
once met since the latter left the army of General Greene, yet he 
had often heard him mentioued. He was ever spoken of as 
brave, and though naturally hasty, as knowing how to curb his 
impetuosity within reasonable bounds. He had received a cap- 
tain’s commission, since when he had been the leader of many a 
foray, where, as fortunate as he was brave, he had uniformly come 
off victorious, unless the number of the enemy greatly exceeded 
his own. Even when this was the case, he always managed to 
escape with little or no loss. 

One day—it was the middle of September—as Mrs. Ainsworth 
and her daughter were making some of the cloth they had been 
manufacturing into such garments as would be likely to be most 
needed by the soldiers, Ruth, who sat by a window, on raising her 
eyes from her sewing, thought she saw something quick! pass an 
opening among some trees that intervened between her and the 
road. The distance was such as to prevent her from hearing any 
sound, while the trees were so dense, except at that one point, as 
to entirely obstruct the view. 

Though she did not know but that she might have been deceived 
by the waving of a bough, or something equally trifling, she could 
not help thinking that it might have been one of a party of Brit- 
ish soldiers, whom she had seen, more especially as she imagined 
she caught the gleam of a scarlet coat. She thought it best to 
mention the circumstance to her mother, and they at once put 
aside the large roll of cloth that lay on a table, and the half: made 
garments they had on hand. 

They had hardly finished doing this, when a large party of Brit- 
ish cavalry emerged to view. They were led by aa officer, whose 
scarlet uniform and waving plumes shone gaily in the bright sun- 
shine. As they could not hope to escape a visit from them, they 
prepared for their reception with calmness. 

“T must say that they make a gallant appearance,” said Mrs. 
Ainsworth ; “but brave hearts do not always beat beneath brave 
apparel.” 

“‘ Nor does a scarlet coat make a man courteous,” said Ruth, 
“if we may judge by those who heve seen fit to visit us.” 


By this time, the leader of the party had arrived opposite the. 


house. Here he stopped, and gave orders for his men to dis- 
mount, and turn their horses into a field of grass that was seen 
waving ashort distance from the toad. The uproarious shouts 
with which this order was received, showed that the men were not 
under that strict discipline common among the English troops. 

At this, a slight paleness overspread the countenance of Mrs. 
Ainsworth, but it instantly subsided, and Ruth, when she turned 
from the window, felt her own courage revive, at seeing the clear, 
steady light that shone in her mother’s dark eyes, and marked the 
serenity of her noble brow. 


And she was, in reality, as calm as she appeared. Her lips, 
which were slightly compressed, showed courage and determina- 
tion, and indeed, there was something so truly noble in the gen- 
eral bearing of her whole person, that it would have done honor to 
the proudest queen that ever sat on a throne. 

Ruth could not do otherwise than regard her with admiration, 
a sentiment which was shared by the servants, who, with Priam 
at their head, had huddled into the passage communicating with 
the apartment where she and her daughter were awaiting the en- 
trance of their rude visitors. 

The leader entered first, a youthful officer, the second in com- 
mand, following closely upon his footsteps. There was a bold- 
ness and an audacity in the demeanor, as well as in the counten- 
ance of the first, that was excessively repulsive. The appearance 
of the younger officer, whom they afterward heard addressed as 
Lieutenant Willbenk, was modest and courteous, and he evidently 
felt mortified at the rudeness of his superior. 

Mrs. Ainsworth advanced a few steps to meet them, with a 
grace and dignity that for a moment checked the insolence of the 
leader, and made his bold eyes seek the floor. By this time the 
soldiers began to swarm about the door, and commenced crowding 
into the apartment. 

“Cannot your men be persuaded to remain outside, under the 
shade of the trees?’ said Mrs. Ainsworth. “If they will, they 
and all of us would be more comfortable.” 

Upon this, the lieutenant addressed those near him in a low 
voice, and endeavored to prevent them from pressing into the 
room, but the leader called out to him in a rough voice : 

“ Let them alone, Willbank,” said he. ‘This cursed southern 
sun’s enough to broil an Englishman, or anybody that belongs to 
a decent country.” 

“The sun is extremely hot, I know,” returned Willbank ; 
“but, as the lady observed, in the shade of the trees it is more 
comfortable than in the house when there is a crowd.” 

“Try it yourself, then,” was the gruff reply. 

Willbank, however, for the present remained where he was, 
owing, it might be, to the appealing glance that Ruth involuntarily 
cast towards him. 

“‘T believe, madam,” said the leader, “ that you are a sister to 
Mr. Morney, or I suppose I should call him Colonel Morney, for 
I understand he has had that title recently bestowed upon him by 
some of the rebel chiefs.” 

“It is perfectly immaterial,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, “ whether 
you give or withhold the title, as long as I understand who is 
meant. I am a sister to the gentleman you named.” 

“Ts he at home ?” 

“ He is not.” 

“T am sorry for that. The rebels are growing more and more 
troublesome, and I am under orders to push them towards the 
frontier as far as I can, and as I am short of men, I thought he 
might be persuaded to join me.” 

“I think you would have found yourself mistaken, sir.” 

“‘T don’t know as to that. I should not have lacked for argu- 
ments. In such cases I have plenty of them—some rough, and 
some smooth, and where the smooth ones don’t answer my pur- 
pose, I’m not very shy of using the rough ones.” 

“Though your arguments may differ in quality,” said Mrs. 
Ainsworth, ‘ I can assure you that in efficacy, as far as my brother 
is concerned, they would bave proved much the same. They 
neither cout pereunte or compel him to raise his hand against 
his coun’ 

ee can find him, I shall see. Where is he now ?” 

“In General Marion’s army.” 

“ You will see him before long, I suppose ?” 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

“Well, madam,” said he, assuming a manner a little more 
courteous, “‘ your own good sense must teach you that the royal 
cause will finally triumph, and as a woman like yourself must 
have a great deal of influence over those with whom she is con- 
nected, you can, without doubt, easily persuade your brother to 
join the right side.” 

“ You overrate my influence, sir. My brother’s principles are 
not to be warped, and even if they are, it should not be done by 
my influence. I would not degrade myself so far.” 

“ By withholding it, he may, one day, receive the traitor’s 're- 
ward. You may then, possibly, repent your obstinacy.” 

“Never! I would rather he would perish, than-prove recreant 
to his duty and his country.” 

Exasperated at this undaunted reply, a dark frown clouded the 
officer’s brow, and without being aware of it, perhaps, he laid his 
hand on the handle of his sword. One of the soldiers, who might 
consider it a signal for violence, darted forward, seized Mrs. 
Ainsworth by the arm, and held a pistol to her head. 

“Tt’s my opinion,” said he, “that you’ve lied about that rebel 
brother of yours being with Marion. He’s lurking round here 
somewhere, and if you don’t want me to shoot you through the 
head, you’d better tell where he's to be found.” 

Rath, the moment the soldier seized hold of her mother, sprang 
forward. 

“Can you permit this, and call yourself a man?” said she, ad- 
dressing the leader. She was perfectly pale—excess of terror 
alone preventing her from fainting. 

He did not answer her—he might possibly feel ashamed to—but 
he made no attempt to interfere. Ruth, finding be did not heed 
her, knelt at his feet, and in language made the more pathetic 
from its wildness and its incoherence, entreated him to save her — 
mother’s life. Mrs. Ainsworth made ‘no straggle to free herself, 


for knowing, perhaps, that the effort would be unavailing, phe 
wouldot so far compromise her dignity. 

“My daughter,” said she, “do tiot debase yourself by kneeling 
to one so unworthy.” 
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At this moment the young lieutenant, who had been standing 
outside the door, finding what was going on, quickly thrust those 
aside who impeded his entrance, and springing forward, snatched 
the pistol from the ruffian’s hand, and rescued Mrs. Ainsworth 
from his grasp. : 

“ Excuse me, Major Dillman,” said he, “‘ but I cannot stand 
by and see decency and humanity outraged in this manner.” 

“TI need not tell you,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, addressing the 
young officer who had interfered in her behalf, “that you have 
my grateful thanks, yet more for this poor frightened child’s sake 
than for my own, as I cannot but think that my life, taken by 
such ruffianly hands, in the presence-of the commanding officer, 
might have opened the eyes of some of my countrymen who im- 
agine the British so humane and generous. I think you called 
your commander Major Dillman ?” 

“T did, madam.” 

“T have heard of him before, and regret to find that he more 
than makes good the character which was given him.” 

“You had better take care of your own concerns,” said Major 
Dillman, addressing young Willbank, “and leave the /ady to at- 
tend to hers.” 

Lieutenant Willbank bowed in answer to this uncourteous 
speech in a manner perfectly respectful, yet with an air which 
showed that while he acknowledged himself his inferior in military 
rank, he felt his own superiority as a gentleman. Not that Major 
Dillman could not, if he chose, appear affable, but it was a con- 
straint that his rude nature rejected, wherever he thought he 
might venture to throw it off without compromising his position 
in society. 

“ We must have some supper,” said Major Dillman, speaking 
to Mrs. Ainsworth, “and if you don’t wish us to take up our 
quarters here for the night, you had better have it prepared pretty 

uick,” 
. “Tt shall be prepared with all convenient expedition,” she re- 
plied. 

“Let there be a plenty, and of good quality,” said he, “for my 
men have had nothing to eat since ten o’clock.” 

“Tt shall be as plentiful and ‘as good,” she replied, “as the 
state of our larder will permit.” 

“T will satisfy myself as to that,” said he, following her as she 
left the room, to see to the execution of his orders. 

‘That will be quite unnecessary,” said she, stopping and turn- 
ing round. .“‘The best we can give so large a number is milk, 
Indian cakes, and some bacon, which shall be prepared without 
delay.” 

“Very well—see that you make good your promise. There is 
a butler somewhere, I suppose.” 

“ There is,” she replied. 

Priam stood within hearing, but he looked neither to the right 
nor the left. 

“ Well, then,” said Major Dillman, “order him to bring for- 
ward a few bottles of Madeira.” 

“ We have none.” 

“Some port, then—port will answer.” 

“ We have no wine of any kind.” 

“ An assertion you expect me to believe ?” 

Mrs. Ainsworth, without deigning to answer this insulting in- 
terrogatory, turned away, saying as she did so: 

“It is time to be at work, or the supper will not be prepared in 
season.” 

“Here, Cesar, Pompey, Mark Anthony, or whatever your 
name is, come this way,” said Major Dillman, calling to Priam, 
* who was preparing to make his exit. 

“ Nobody here by dat long name,” said Priam. 

“No matter what your name is. I want you to put a couple of 
bottles of your best Madeira into the wine-cooler.” 

“ Magsa’s wine all gone—edery drop of it. De British off’cers 
drink him all up.” 

“Don’t lie to me, you black rascal—if you do ’twill be the 
worse for you.” 

“Dat be true, what I speak, Ebery drop of de wine be gone. 
De las’ time de. off’cers come here, dey drink, and drink, and 
drink, till dey didn’t know nuffin’. De cap’n couldn’t hold on to 
his chair, so he fell down under de table and slept dare all de 
arternoon jess sound as a long of wood.” 

“You needn’t stand chattering here—go along about your 
business.” 

“Tank you, massa—me be bery glad to go where der be better 
company.” 

Mrs. Ainsworth, while she gave directions to the servants, as- 
sisted with her own hands, 1s did Ruth also, in preparing the 
meal. 

The indignant feelings that ‘hey experienced, while thus em- 
ployed, may be well imagined, and once, when Mrs. Ainsworth’s 
eye fell on a scarlet vessel containing poison, a voice seemed to 
whisper in her ear, urging her to mingle it with the food that was 
being prepared, and thus save her friends and neighbors from im- 
pending outrage and depredation, and perhaps the life of her 
brother, who, at.the head of a small party, was, she feared, in a 
situation to be surprised by the superior force under Major Dill- 
man. But her noble nature revolted at such a deed, and a little 
after sunset, she had the satisfaction of seeing them depart. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A BRAVE AND GENEROUS DEED. 
To-morrow ? 0, that’s sudden.—Spare him, 
“Do you bring any news, Captain Floyd?” inquired a gentle- 


man by the name of Melbourne, at whose house Roland arrived 
late one evening. 


“I do, and very sad news, too.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ You remember the word General Marion gave out, not long 
since, as to what the British and tories might expect, if they con- 
tinued to execute those they took prisoners under such frivolous 
pretexts ?” 

“‘ Yes, they were to be paid in theit own coin, I believe ; and in 
my opinion, it will be the most effectual way of putting a stop to 
such cruelty.” 

“ There can be no doubt of it, and yet—” 

“ When it comes to be reduced to practice, it seems to be severe.” 

“Tt does, and yet there was no alternative. Ever since those— 
among whom were a number of worthy men, who filled a high 
social position—were so unwise as to accept what is called British 
protection, all who are taken prisoners are accused of having 
broken their faith, whether they accepted the protection or not, 
and this is made a plea for executing them. little more than a 
week ago, as you may have heard, five were murdered under this 
false pretence, among whom was an estimable man, a personal 
friend of General Marion, and a boy of fifteen, the only son of a 
widow, who having occasion to travel in the same direction, 
thought the men would be a protection. This is what roused 
General Marion to give the order.” 

“T am thankful that it did.” 

“Tt was right, inasmuch as retaliation is the only thing that 
can have any effect. Unfortunately, however, among the very 
first prisoners that were taken, after the order was issued, is a 
young gentleman whose life I would give much to save.” 

“Ts he an Englishman or a tory ?” 

“ An Englishman. The tories are too mean to excite sympathy.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“ Willbank.” 

‘Quite a young man?” 

“ Yes, about my age, I should think.” 

“T’ve seen him—he holds a lieutenant’s commission ?” 

“ He does.” 

“ Well, I believe him to be an amiable young man, and I am 
sorry for him. When is the execution to take place ?” 

“To-morrow morning, at ten o’clock.” 

“Have you spoken to General Marion about him ?” 

“T have, and used every plea in his favor I could think of. I 
told him that those who best knew him, gave him the name of 
being good and amiable, and that he had a mother and sister in 
England, whose lives would ever afterward be embittered by his 
suffering death in so ignominious a manner.” 

“You could not move him ?” 

“No. His answer was, that no such consideration ever influ- 
enced our enemies, which might be proved by numerous exam- 
ples, among others that of his friend, who had been ruthlessly 
murdered scarce a week ago, and of Edward Wayland, who was 
a lad of uncommon promise, and whose loss could never be for- 
gotten, or made up to his mother.” 

“How came you to be acquainted with Lieutenant Willbank ?” 

“T cannot say that I am much acquainted with him, for I never 
saw him till after he was taken prisoner ; and yet the painful cir- 
cumstances under which we met, removed from between us all 
ceremony and reserve, so that it appears to me, that a dozen in- 
terviews, such as might otherwise have taken place, could not 
have given me half the insight into his character as the few hours. 
I have spent with him.” 

As Roland finished speaking, there was a rap at the outer door. 

“Is Captain Floyd here?” was asked of the servant who an- 
swered the summons. 

“He is,” replied the servant. 

“ Here is a letter for him. Be so good as to hand it to him.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Roland opened the letter, and glanced at the signature. 

“Tt is from Willbank,” said he. ‘ Shall I read it aloud ?” 

“Do,” was Mr. Melbourne’s answer. 

“Dear Sir: Since you took leave of me this afternoon, I have 
been told that you are a particular friend of a lady by the name of 
Ainsworth, who is a sister to Colonel Morney. A few weeks ago 
I was so happy as to be the means of saving her life, and as I un- 
derstand she possesses a good deal of influence with General Ma- 
rion, to which she is justly entitled by her superior intelligence, 
noble virtues, and above all, the personal sacrifices she has made 
in aiding the cause of her countrymen, I have been thinking that 
she might succeed in moving him in my behalf. She would, at 
least, I believe, make the attempt, could she be made acquainted 
with my melancholy situation. You, my dear sir, are the only 
one I know of, whom I dare hope would feel sufficient interest in 
my sad fate, to make it known to the lady I have mentioned. If 
you will undertake to do it, something whispers me that I shall 
be saved, while on you, as long as you live, will attend the bless- 
ing of the widow and the fatherless, and of him who was ready to 
perish. Farewell, and may God bless you, whether I live or die. 

Ricuarp WILLBANK.” 


“ Poor young man—you will not refuse his request?” said Mr. 
Melbourne. 
“T hope not; but there’s no time to lose. What’s the hour?” 


“Eleven.” 


“ And Mrs. Ainsworth is, at least, two hours ride from here.” 

“ Full that.” 

“So that by the time I can obtdin a hearing from her, twill be 
half past one.” 

“ You can reckon on nothing short of that.” 

“Let me see—one, two, three. Yes, it will take me three 
hours after I start from Mr. Mortiey’s, to reach the place where 
General Marion is, or, I should say, rather, where he was, when 
I left him this evening. What I’m afraid of is, that he will leave 


“T will order your horse to he brought to the door, or, if he has 
travelled much to-day, you shall have one of mine.” 

“Thank you; but there’s no need. With the exception of an 
hour or two, Oberon has been in the stable since last evening.” 

In a minute or two, the horse was ready, and Roland was riding 
at a swift rate in the direction of Mr. Morney’s. It was a pleas- 
ant night, cool enough to be comfortable, while the waning moon, 
that had just risen, afforded sufficient light to guide him on his 
way. 

Whenever he passed through a piece of woods, he knew there 
was danger of being challenged by some of the enemy, who might 
have bivouaced there for the night, that caused him to accelerate 
his speed. Fortunately, however, he passed on unmolested, and 
without hindrance of any kind, and drew rein at the residence of 
Mr. Morney at the time he had anticipated. 


Roland knew where Hotspur slept, who was then at home, and 
soon succeeded in rousing him. He let him in, and, at Roland’s 
request, went and rapped at Mrs. Ainsworth’s door—told her who 
had arrived, and that he requested an immediate interview. Ina 
very short time Mrs. Ainsworth entered the parlor. 

“Do you bring me bad news? Has anything happened to 
Lionel?” said she, in an agitated voice, for she could not think 
why else he should seek to see her at such an unseasonable hour. 

“‘T’ve no bad news concerning your son,” he hastened to reply. 
“T have sought you at the request of a young man by the name 
of Willbank, who is a lieutenant—or rather was—in the British 
army.” 

“ Willbank, did you say? It is a name I shall not soon forget. 
To him I owe my life.” 

“ And now his own life is in danger. He is to be executed to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“It so happened that he was among the very first prisoners 
taken by our men after the order issued by General Marion—” 

“To return like for like,” said she, finishing the sentence. 
“Can nothing be done for him? Cannot General Marion be 
moved in his favor?” 

“IJ cannot move him. A rigorous execution of his orders he 
considers to be the only means that will put a stop to the cruel 
and lawless execution of prisoners by the enemy. Valuable lives 
are almost daily sacrificed.” 

“That is true, and yet there may be cases where mercy should 
be extended.” 

“And Willbank’s—so it appears to me—is one of them. Here 
is a letter I received from him. Will you be so kind as to read it ?” 

“ Unfortunate young man,” said she, re-folding the letter, when 
she had finished reading, and returning it to Roland. “ All his 
earthly trust, then, is in a poor weak woman. I will do what I 
can for him. How far is General Marion from here ?” 

“Full three hours’ ride for me. You would hardly be able to 
ride fast enough to perform the distance within that time.” 

“Yes, [think Ican. Ihave the reputation of being a good 
equestrian.” 

“Wont it be better for you to wait till morning? If I go first 
and tell the general that ydu are going to make him a visit, he 
will certainly wait for you.” 

“Tf he can, he will. He may be under some engagement, that 
he cannot well break. It will not do to risk it. In a case of life 
and death, there must be no delay.” 

“Then you will go with me?” 

“Twill. In fifteen minutes I will be ready. I will tell my 
brother you are here—he will like to see you.” 

Mr. Morney rose at once, when he found Roland was there. 
By his advice, he concluded to take one of his horses and leave 
his own. 

So expeditious was Mrs. Ainsworth in making herself ready, 

that even in less time than fifteen minutes, she and Roland were 
on their way. He soon found, that any fear on his part, that she 
would find it difficult to keep up with him, was quite unnecessary ; 
for the address with which she managed her high spirited steed, 
showed that the reputation she had of being a good horsewoman 
was not unmerited. Could they have banished from their minds 
the unhappy affair that had made their night ride necessary, it 
would have been keenly enjoyed by them both, for aside from 
the exhilarating effect naturally produced by the rapid motion, to 
one who is at home in the saddle, there was a cool, delicious 
breeze, redolent with the perfume of autumn flowers; while the 
moon, without a single cloud to dim its effulgence, shed down 
upon their path a shower of silver radiance, far more grateful in 
that southern clime than the light of the sun. 
Few words passed between them. An inquiry which Roland 
occasionally addressed to his fellow-traveller, to know if she wished 
to slacken her speed, -and which she uniformly answered in the 
negative, constituted the substance of what was said. Once, in- 
deed, Roland ventured to make some allusion to Ruth, which 
Mrs. Ainsworth answered in a manner which did not in the least 
damp his hopes. 

There was a faint appearance of dawn glimmering in the east, 
when they arrived at the mansion of the planter, where General 
Marion had been staying for the last few days, engaged in prepar- 
ing for one of those sudden and well planned, attacks, that had so 
signally served the American cause. Yet, early as it was, the 
general had probably already risen, as a light partially obscured 
by the intervention of a thin curtain, shone from his window, 
darkened now and then by some one crossing the apartment. 

A smart looking mulatto lad, who came to the door to see who 
had arrived, was much rejoiced when he heard the voice of Ro- 
land, who was always as much a favorite with the servants as 
with their master. ; 


before I can arrive there.” 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


RAISING OF JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER. 


In the east gallery of the Crystal Palace there is a painting of 
extraordinary ty and effect, being a representation of the 
scriptural text relative to the raising of Jairus’s daughter. Our 
artist has finely depicted the painting herewith, and we present it 
to our readers with much pleasure. We need handily refer our 

ms to the chapter and text that tell the story of the picture, 
at still it is proper to do so in this connection. By turning to 
the fifth chapter of Mark, the reader will see under circum- 
stances this miracle 
was wrought, and be 
thus enabled to fully ij 
enter into the spirit H 
of the picture. A | 
father had sought the 
Saviour and entreat- | 
ed him to heal his 
child, who was very 
low and sick. Even 
whilc he thus be- 
sought Jesus, there 
came one to him from 
his child’s bedside, 
and said that she was 
dead. But Jesus en- 
tered the house, and 
said, “‘ Why make ye 
this ado and weep? 
The damsel is not 
dead but sleepeth.” 
And the unbelieving 
throng laughed him 
toscorn. But he qui- 
etly dismissed the 
spectators, save his 
immediate followers ; 
he called the father 
and mother of the 
girl, and, taking the 
child by the hand, he 
said, “Talitha cumi,” 
which signifies, I say 
unto thee, arise! 
“And straightway 
the damsel arose and 
walked ;” and great 
was the amazement 
of all, and the Lord 
called for food for her 
that she might be 
nourished. In the 
picture the artist has 
chosen the moment 
to depict when the 
damsel walks forward 
with her hand in the 
Saviour’s ; and he has 
fully succeeded in 
throwing into’ the 
countenances of the 
whole group the nat- 
ural surprise that 
must needs attend 
such a wonderful de- 
velopment of super- 
human power. To us, the picture possesses peculiar beauty, and 
we give it here with more than ordinary satisfaction, believing 
that our readers will also participate in our appreciation. Thus 
to mnemonize upon the general miud those beautiful tableaux of 
sacred history is a pleasant and Christian task; and we indulge 
in the satisfaction of thus representing one of the sacred scenes in 
our Saviour’s life with particular satisfaction. Nor do we wonder 
that European churches are largely ornamented with such scenes 
as these, illustrated by the painter's genius, for such pictures serve 
to fix upon the mind the doings and precepts of Jesus. 


Wh 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The engraving which we give herewith, represents the contri- 
butions of Messrs. Parker & White to the late fair in Faneuil and 
Quincy Halls, in this city. This house has won an enviable fame 
by the excellence and variety of its egricultural implements, and 
is at this time doing an immense business in this line, at their 
establishment, 8 and 9 Gerrish Block, Blackstone Street, Boston, 
where all orders for seeds, trees, and farm stock generally, may 
be addressed. It would be impossible for us to go into particu- 


THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER. 


lars in the description of each article represented ; but, to the 
practical eye, and to these especially, will the engraving recom- 
mend itself; the picture will tell its own story. The vast im- 
provements which have been made in agriculture within the last 
few yeara, has invested the calling with fresh interest, and the en- 
tire role of field labor and cultivation bas been wholly changed by 
the improvements introduced in machivery and farm implements 
It would be almost impossible to enumerate all the articles which 
this firm exhibited at the fair, but we will give a glance at them. 


The eagle plough is used either as a sod or stubble plough, and 
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will erally require four cattle. It is admirably adapted 
for Berry i rough ground and for trench ploughing, and is 
the best plough for co up @ great growth of weeds, stubble 
and grass that can be found. Among other ploughs exhibited by 
this house was their improved expanding cultivator. Among 
the number of implements we find this one of the most suit- 
able. It can be expanded at pleasure, and acts very much like the 
plough. The seed-planter contains but one hopper, but is a most 
admirable machine. In using it, the operator takes the handle, as 
in using a wheelbar- 
row, and off 
erect, the machine 
making its own fur- 
rows, and 
measuring its own 
quantity of seed, de- 
positing it in hills or 
drills at plesure, and 
at any distance 
The hay-cutter, which 
may be seen in the 
right foreground of 
the picture, is a most 
pay machine ; 80 
are their patent grain- 
cradles, corn-shellers, 
fanning mills, corn- 
crackers, garden and 
fire engines,improved 
hydraulic rams, pat- 
ent grindstones, cyl- 
inder-churns, e- 
tie or chain, cranberry 
rake, apple-parer, 
patent bee-hives. in 
short, this house pre- 
sents every sort of 
farm utensil, in its 
most improved shape, 
the engraving 
which we give here- 
with, being an exact 
copy of the articles 
which were exhibited 
at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair, in this city, pre- 
sents a fine array of 
the full stock which 
their ware-room: ex- 
hibit. We were par- 
ticularly struck in the 
examination of their 
stock of tools, to ob- 
serve a labor-saving 
st-hole auger ; 
of this is 
to expedite the dig- 
ging of holes for 
postsin sandy,loamy, 
or simply vel soil- 
ly land. It will he 
found wonderfully 
uscful in saving and 
alo expediting r. 
With one of these tools a man can bore a hole ten inches in diam- 
eter and three feet deep in five minutes. We might go on, and 
enumerate various other articles depicted in the engraving : the 
fruit gatherer, garden syringe, 8 or edging knives, hedge 
shears, sliding pruning shears, tool chests, pruning saws and chis- 
els, barn and carriage-house door rollers, etc., etc, ; scythes, rakes, 
shovels, ladders, and the like, will be found also represented, and 
all of these are of the very best quality. And we may say that 
any article of agriculture desired in its excellence, and newest 
and best form, may be found at this establishment. 
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SPLOIMEN OF FLINT WARE. 

The fine engraving given herewith relates to the 
United States department of the Palace, and 
shows the articles contributed by the Bennington 
( Vt.) Pottery Company, including a great variety of 
useful articles and ornaments, such as can be made of 
earthen and stone ware. The articles here given are 
of Porcelain, Parian, Lava and Enamel Flint Wares. 
The articles are not only manufactured in this coun- 

, but the materials from which they are made are 
of this continent exclusively. Indeed, we have not 
only no lack of good delft and porcelain material, but 
a surplus of mineral matters of a character very supe- 
rior to the European minerals, and which have now 
become an article of export trade to Edgland. The 

borhood of is one 
adapted for the establishment of a ry manufac- 
ton as there is a considerable deposit of plastic clay, 
which is met with in large 
quantities, and of great pur- 
ity, in at least a dozen other 
in Vermont. Indeed, 
there is no State in the Union 
better adapted for manufac- 
turing porcelain and other 
earthern wares, 
all the mineral elements, a’ 
also ores of iron and man- 
ese. These, however, in 
constitute but a 
pence of the success of any 
ch of manufacture, and 
it is to the untiring industry 
and skill of Mr. C. W. Fen- 
ton that this country is in- 
debted for the establishment 
of this art, at Bennington. . 
He has labored over thirty 
ears to advance the manu- 
ure, and, with 
cuni bes 
vanced it to the condition in 
which it is exhibited in this 
collection from Bennington. 
At the sacrifice of time and 
health he has also succeeded 
in introducing the manufac- 
ture of Parian Ware in this 
country ; produced the Flint 
Enamel Ware, for which he 
has secured a patent ; and is 
engaged in extension of por- 
celain manufacture, — which 
has been followed hy other 
establishments in this coun- 
try, but by no means to the 
same satisfactory develop- 
ment as by him. The Unit- 
ed States Pottery Company 
are now erecting a very large 
mannfactory at Bennington, 
which, when completed, wi!l 
furnish Porcelain or Parian 
wares, equal to French or 
English, at a 

ice, owing to the c 
con of Ge the fa 

ities possessed to prepare 
them, and the superior con- 
struction of the kilns, in 
which an economy of fuel, 
with a more steady and 
clearer heat, is obtained. To 
the artist and superintendent 
of the premises,—Mr. D. W. 
Clark,— the company owe 
much of their success in the heauty and execution of the designs 
and articles. The articles exhibited by this company are of Por- 
celain and Parian Ware, Lava and Enamel Flint Wares. Among 
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PORCELAIN AND FLINT WARE, EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


the articles the most prominent isa tile floor, which underlays the 
whole of the articles, embracing a space of seven square feet. 
The tiles are inlaid with variegated colors, the borders displaying 
the American flag. Upon the centre of the floor stands a monu- 
ment, ten feet in height. The first or lower section represents the 
Lava Ware, or variegated stone; the second section their Flint 
Ware; the third, open colums, copy | a bust of Fenton, the 
designer of the articles on exhibition ; the fourth section crowns 
the monument, and is a Parian female figure, ) pee a bible to 
a child, on a monument, by her side. Around this monument are 
displayed table and scale standards, Corinthian capitals, figures, 
vases, urns, toilet sets, and a great variety of other specimens in 
Porcelain, plain and inlaid. The pitchers in Porcelain are deserv- 
ing of notice, as a branch of national industry ; though not decor- 
ated, beyond a gilt moulding, and, therefore, not so attractive as 
China, yet they possess the first elements of good ware—that is, 
a uniform body without any waving, and of well-mixed and fine 
materials. It is upon such ware, only, that decorations and orna- 
ments can succeed, and Mr. Fenton has overcome the great obsta- 
cle in the producing of ornamental China, namely, the formation 
of a ware fortes the essential properties of good Porcelain, den- 
sity, whiteness, and transparency. The Parian Ware of this com- 
pany is remarkably fine, especially in the form of pitchers. They 
are light in material, of graceful outline, and of two tints—one 
fawn colored, from the presence of a little oxide of iron, and the 
other white, from its absence. To us, the former appears the more 
pleasing to the eye. These are made of the flint from Vermont 
and Massachusetts, the felspar from New Hampshire, and the 
China clays from Vermont and South Carolina. This company 
has the credit of first producing Parian Ware on this continent. 
China has been heretofore made in Philadelphia, and, also, at 
Green Point, Long Island ; but the manufacture is now only car- 
ried on to a small extent, and that in the latter locality. The 
United -States Pottery Company are at present enlarging their 
works, at Bennington,—owing to the increased consumption of 
their wares,—where they are fitting up a main building, 160 feet 
in length, and giving employment to one hundred operatives, 
using water-power for grinding the materials, and six kilns of an 
improved construction, for the firing of the wares. With the in- 
creased facility of manufacturing, which this extension affords, 
this market will be supplied with China wares, of a superior kind, 


manufactured at home, and which will, no doubt, remunerate the 


company for the outlay incurred, and add another to the new man- 
ufactories established among us. The superiority of the Flint 
Enamel Ware, over the English, consists in the addition of silica, 

ro j roportions, ces an article essin at 
white flint, are on exhibition,—this material being one of the best 
electric non-conductors that can be found. Various forms of in- 


sulators are in the collection. This ware has been 
employed on the telegraphs in the vicinity of Boston : 
among these specimens is a patented form, recom- 
mended by Mr. Bachelder, which has a shoulder with 
@ re-entering angle of forty-five degrees ; this angle 
causes the wind and rain to pass downward, and pre- 
vents the inside of the insulator from being wet. This 
Enamel Ware comprises a variety of assorted articles, 
candlesticks, pitchers, spittoons, picture-frames, tea- 
ts, etc. This ware has become a favorite article in 
ew England, and deserves much merit as cottage 
furniture. The Lava Ware is a combination of clays 
from Vermont, New Jersey, etc.; Carolina, com 
of silica and felspar, intermixed with the oxides of 
iron, Manganese, and cobalt. It is the strongest ware 
made from pottery materials ; the glaze upon this lava 
ware and upon the flint ware, is chiefly of flint and 
felspar, and has, therefore 


are P uced by different 
metallic oxides applied on 
the glaze, which latter serves 
as a medium to float them 
about upon the surface, while 
in a state of fusion, thus pro- 
ducing the variegated tints. 
The depot for this ware, in 
Boston, is at No. 62, Broad 
Street. 


“THE FIRST STEP,” 

Which our artist has rep- 
resented below, is a little gem 
in marble, now on exhibition 
at the ital Palace, New 
York, and illustrates the idea 
of the first step taken in 
childhood. The little one 
is timid, and holds by the 
mother’s dress, while it es- 
says the first effort at walk- 
ing. Its little face shows 
surprise at the very idea of 
its own temerity in attempt- 
ing to walk, while its fat 
limbs seem like anything but 
suited for the purpose of per- 
ambulation. This statue has 
been highly praised, and has 
attracted much attention from 
visitors. The same may be 
said of the “Cage of Cupids,” 
also given below, being an 
admirable little group, in 
marble, and evincing the 
most exquisite workmanship 
It is a novel 

at, Of caging up a 
Cupids, and the little es 
are represented as tired of 
their confinement and striv- 
ing to escape. The picture 
gives an excellent idea of 
the group, but to realize all 
the excellence attached to 
this piece of sculpture, one 
must examine it in the origi- 
nal. The number of gems 
of this sort, which the palace 
contains, is the secret of its 
attraction to people of taste, 
and those who go thither for 
the og of improvement 
and intellectual enjoyment. Though the New York exbibition 
may not equal the great London exhibition, yet it is the most 
magnificent thing of the kind ever attempted in this country. 


CAGE OF CUPIDS, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE FIRST FROST. 


BY 1. ANTHONY HOXIE. 


Scarcely had the summer parted 
From her happy reign with time, 
Ere I heard, with mournful cadence, 

Like a sad, returning rhyme, 
Winds a-coming and a-wailing, 
From the Northland's frozen clime. 


Then, the days more clear and cooler, 
And the sky serener grew ; 

Mantling all the starry spaces, 
With a still intenser blue; 

And the even’s shadow lengthened, 
Farther mid the morning’s dew. 


I went out at early nightfall, 
Gazing at my garden flowers, 
As my wont was—never deeming 
That, ere dawn should greet the hours 
With its kindling kiss of sunshine, 
Fatal feet should tread their bowers. 


Night went by—and frosty-footed 

O’er the green hills came the morn; 
Whitening all the upland pastures, 

And the purple-plumed corn ; 
But my roses—ah, my roses! 

Drooped like young Love met by Scorn. 


See them now! my summer beauties, 
Desolate each shining fold; 

Shrinking from the very sunlight— 
O, that first frost came too cold! 

They must perish—’t was so ever, 
Since the autumn came of old. 


Yet, I love you, roses, dying, 
For when summer days were long, 
Oft you brought me bloom and beauty, 
When [ found elsewhere but wrong, 
Filling all my soul with sweetness, 
Like some nectar-laden song. 


Love you, for *t were sinful not to, 
O my dear, departing flowers ; 

Since you seem like those above you, 
Whom we fondly christen “ours ;” 

Brighter blossoms—Heaven shield them, 
Blooming in domestic bowers. 


Ah, full oft your fate reminds me, 
Tis a tale too often told; 

Of a heart that would have loved you, 
Now, alas! so etill and cold; 

Were not all its beating smothered, 
For a life of angel-hood. 


Now when leaves begin to languish, 
And the roses droop and die, 

Memories of a bitter anguish 
Round about us thickly lie, 

As the autumn’s shifting shadows, 
When the first frosts linger nigh. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WHAT’S IN A WORD. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Far from the busy mart and the gay haunts of fashion, there 
stands yet in the outskirts of a large city in a free, civilized and 
happy land, a tall, dilapidated-looking building of red brick. By 
no means devoid of pretension in the style of its architecture 
—though it had evidently never been completed—with many 
rows of large and handsome windows, it was probably intended 
by some speeulator, more enterprising than sagacious, for a hotel, 
or summer boarding-house; but there needed but one glance to 
see that it had degenerated into a mere hovel of the poorest and 
most squalid of the laboring poor. The doors were warped and 
shattered; and one leaf of the principal entrance swung by the 
lower hinge alone, and seemed as if the slightest shock would 
wrench it from that likewise. The windows, not one of which 
was entire, were stuffed with all kinds of substitutes to shut out 
the keen air of an American December night, which was setting 
in with more than usual rigor; a half-starved pig lay stretched 
out in a cavity which yawned under the wretched wooden steps, 
that gave access to the wide doorway, where, to carry out the orig- 
inal design, there should have been a splendid marble stair and 
terrace ; two or three gaunt and wolfish-looking curs were prowl- 
ing to and fro about the entrance; and a dirty, crop-eared, discol- 
ored cat was seen watching their movements with a jealous eye 
from the broken hand rail, which offered but a frail support to the 
hand of any one ascending the slippery and sordid stairs. 

It wanted a little while of sunset, and the sky was still full of 
light ; but the very sunshine was cold and ungenial in its aspect. 
The northwest wind blew, cutting and keen, from the neighboring 
river; and if a drop of water was spilled by chance on the pave- 
ment, it was converted on the instant into a globule of solid ice. 

Every one who was abroad that evening—even if he were 
wrapped up in the warmest garb of wadded broadcloth and rich 
fur—felt the severe and biting cold even to his bones, as it seemed ; 
and walked as fast as he could to keep his blood alive, and his 
fiesh unfrozen. 

But there was one man, who, though not cloaked against the 

_ weather, nor indeed covered sufficiently to enable him to face the 
mildest breath of winter, so far from hurrying along the street, 
loitered with a sad, pensive and yet restless air, as if he were 
afraid or unwilling to reach the end of his wanderings. 


It was a man in the prime of youth, who would have been nat- 
urally well looking and powerfully framed, though his features 
were now so much sharpened by care, and perhaps by want, that 
almost every trace of comeliness had vanished from their outlines ; 
while the expression that pervaded them was so wild, haggard 
and painful that it was actually unpleasant to behold them. His 
figure, also, though the breadth of the shoulders and symmetry of 
the proportions could not be concealed, was so terribly emaciated 
and shrunken, that his threadbare and patched though scrupu- 
lously clean surtout, of what had been once fine black cloth, flut- 
tered about him like the fantastic draperies of a scarecrow. Not 
a shred of linen was visible at his cuffs or collar; a rusty, black 
neckcloth, twisted about his neck, alone appearing above the col- 
lar of his closely-buttoned frock. A more disastrous and lament- 
able object could not be well imagined than this young man, who 
should have been, it was plain to see, one of the noblest and most 
athletic of the great Maker’s creations. 

Yet lamentable and frightful as it was, there was, with all the 
poverty, nothing that looked like a trace of vice or profligacy, or 
anything depraved or low in the character of the man. On the 
contrary, his ber ring and demeanor were those of a gentleman, 
and the expression of his features, although they were pale and 
pinched and almcst distorted, would have been fine and noble, 
but for the wild anxiety which gleamed from the bright, blue eyes, 
and quivered in the muscles of the mouth. 

Bitter and piercing though the night wind was, and insufficiently 
as he was clad to face it—for his path lay in its very teeth—this 
man, as I have said, loitered ; and at times stood quite still, look- 
ing up with an expression half-melancholy and imploring, half- 
reproachful, to the bright stars above him. Then he would clench 
his hands and gnash his teeth, and stride off ten or a dozen paces, 
and again stop and gaze about him anxiously, as if he was in 
search of something which he expected but could not find. 

At last he muttered to himself: ‘No hope—there is no hope! 
Home—neither in earth nor in heaven! No hope, nor help, nor 
pity!” He paused for a moment or two and laid his thin hands 
on his brow, as if he were in deep thought. ‘‘No!” he said, 
“no! no! that were but cowardly, if I were in the world alone; 
but with her—it were mere baseness and infamy to fly from my 
misery, and leave her to die alone! No, no, I must bear it—bear 
it till 1 have closed her eyes, and thea—then—rest !” 

He said no more, but hurried on his way as fast as the weak- 
ness of his limbs permitted, as if some new thought had struck 
him, and soon reached the desolate and dilapidated looking house 
I have described. Without siupping at all, he mounted the filthy 
steps, and passing into the open doorway, ascended flight after 
flight, each darker and more gloomy and more sordid than that 
below it, until he reached the attic; there he stopped for a moment 
at a low doorway, and listened before he entered. ‘‘ She sleeps,” 
he said, in an under voice, before he opened the door, and entered 
with a light and noiseless foot. 

That was, indeed, a melancholy chamber. There was not a/ 
particle of fire om the cold hearth, only a little pile of whitewood 
ashes; there was not a piece of furniture in the room but two 
crazy chairs, a deal table, and a miserable bed, scarcely half cov- 
ered by a sort of rug and a colored horse bianket, a man’s great 
coat, a pair of tattered pantaloons, nay, even the shirt which that 
wretched being should have worn, were laid upon the bed—most 
vain and sad attempt to eke out the scanty covering of the poor 
invalid, who lay there co still and calm, yet so cold, that even in 
her sleep she shivered, and her teeth chattered, though she knew 
it not. 

She was a delicate, fair girl, not above nineteen years of age, 
with a skin whiter than the driven snow, and a profusion of rich, 
auburn hair, which had escaped from her coarse but clean head- 
gear, and fell in rich silky masses over the harsh ticking of her 
uncovered pillow. She, too, was, like the man, extremely thin 
and attenuated, but in her the thinness appeared to be rather t' c 
result of disease than of hunger; for there was an ominous flush 
on her transparent cheek, and the blue veins stood up like cords 
over the poor, thin hand, which lay upon the pallet’s edge, so 
wasted, that you almost might have seen the light shine through it. 

Fora moment the young man stood looking at her, as she slept, 
with a face of unutterable anguish ; then he stooped down and lis- 
tened to her breathing, and then, drawing himself up again to his 
full height, wrung his hands bitterly, while a large tear rolled 
down his wasted cheek and fell upon that little hand. 

Instantly the fair lids uprose, and a pair of the brightest and 
loveliest blue eyes that ever beamed upon mortal man the bliss of 
most pure affection, shone out upon him full of gay and cheerful 
hope, and a smile of ineffable sweetness played round the ruby 
lips, which had preserved their freshness to the last, to greet his 
coming. 

“Dear, dearest Arthur!” she said, in a faint, low voice, that 
still spoke unaltered and unalterable love, “ How long is it that 
you have come back? How long have you been looking at me?” 

“ But now,” he replied, “‘ dearest, and now in vain—” 

“No, darling, not in vain,” she answered, “ say not in vain, for 
is not your coming all in all tome? When you are with me, I 
feel neither want nor sorrow—all is bright happiness and hope, as 
it was years ago at home. O, never say that it is in vain that you 
come back to your poor Ellinor. Stoop down and kiss me, love !” 

And he stooped down and clasped her thin frame to his breast, 
and her white arms were clasped around his neck, and their lips 
met in the hallowed kiss of pure affection—affection true to the 
end, through misery and more than mortal anguish. 

“ Dearest, how cold you are,” she murmured, forgetful of her 
own bitter sufferings. “ How you shake—you, who are so strong 
and brave and manly! 0, take your great coat, I implore you! 


I am not cold at all—indeed, I am not. I had a long, sweet sleep, 


with many pleasant dreams, and I feel quite refreshed, and better 
than I have felt these many days; and I am not in the least hun- 
gry, either. I believe fasting is good for me ; but I am very much 
afraid that you are famishing, too, as well as almost perishing 
with cold.” 

*‘No, I am not,” he replied, “‘ Ellinor—no, I am not, indeed. 
I was given a little food while I was abroad seeking for work, and 
I have brought you part of it. No, indeed, I am not hungry, and 
the chilliness will pass away immediately, now that I am out of 
the night wind.” r 

And he produced two little rolls of bread, and gave one of them 
to the poor iavalid, with a little water in a cracked teacup ; and— 
alas! the brightening of her poor eye, and the avidity with which 
she broke and ate the miserable food, told but too plainly that the 
tale she had told him of her improved health, as the result of com- 
pulsory fasting, was but a kind and pious fiction. And he, while 
his vitals were devoured with the keen agony of famine—for he 
had scarcely eaten in three days—looked on with arms folded on 
his breast, and a well pleased smile on his features, rejoicing that 
she could partake and enjoy the miserable meal, which alone he 
had been enabled to bring home to her. 

Which was the greater hero—he who stood there with wolfish 
appetite suppressed, his tongue cleaving to his palate, and his 
throat almost convulsed with hunger, yet with no selfish thought 
in his sad heart, or he who rode in sullen triumph, and smiled 
when the dead lay thickest, over the charnel plains of Austerlitz 
and Jena? 

A little talk of better days, a few sweet memories of the past 
sadly recounted, and with a fond smile on her lips, the sick girl 
sunk again into a calm and gentle slumber; and he, the husband 
of her youth, stood watching her, heart-stricken and despairing. 


After a little while, her deep and regular breathing announced 
that she was fast asleep; and then having gazed for a little space 
upon the reiaaining roll with wistful eyes, he hurried to a little 
cupboard at the farther end of the room, and, laying it on the 
shelf, closed the door hastily upon it, exclaiming, ‘‘No, no! I 
will not be tempted! No, I will not!—at least she shall have 
wherewithal to break her fast to-morrow.” 

Then he groped about in the drawers of the table for a scrap of 
candle to replace the morsel which was now just expiring in the 
socket; and having found and lighted it, he sat down, resting his 
folded arms upon the table, and, burying his face in his hands, 
remained for nearly an hour plunged in the turmoil of rapid and 
conflicting thoughts. 

His was a very sad, but, alas! not unfrequent story. A youth- 
ful artist of high promise and unwearied industry in the old coun- 
try, he had, as men say, marred his fortunes and brought ruin on 
himself, by making a love-match with a sweet, virtuous and lovely 
girl, the daughter of a stout, thrifty farmer in the neighborhood 
of the town in which he pursued his profession. The parents on 
both sides were dissatisfied. The girl’s father—a rude, ignorant, 
hard-tempered man—complaining bitterly that Ellinor should have 
thrown herself away upon a beggarly painter man ; while the rich, 
miserly tradesman—whose marriage bed had been honored by the 
birth of the noble and intellectual youth, whose mind he was no 
more capable of comprehending than is the dull tortoise of meas- 
uring the eagle’s flight—set no bounds to his fury, when he learn- 
ed that his son, for whom he had destined the hand of a cross- 
grained and skinny spinster, the daughter of a green-grocer alder- 
man, had demeaned himself to marry what, in the purse-proud 
insolence of trade, he dared to call a mere clod-hopper’s child. 
Prejudice on the one side, and insolence on the other, soon led to 
an open breach, high words passed, and it was only by the young 
artist’s active interference, that farmer Goodwin was prevented 
from laying the weight of his sturdy arm and silver-mounted 
horsewhip on the shoulders of the pert linen-draper—an interfer- 
ence which, while it averted nothing of his own father’s small, 
spiteful rancor, completed the alienation of the more manly agri- 
culturalist, and ended in his being speedily and formally dis- 
owned by both parties and thrown unassisted on his own resources. 
Sickness and want soon followed ; and in an evil hour, listening 
to tales never to be fulfilled of the immense facilities of living, 
and the certainty of employme:it in the transatlantic world, he set 
sail for America with his young and lovely wife, their passage- 
money and the price of their outfit having consumed nearly the 
whole of their slender means. 

It is notorious that in the United States, even in the most pros- 
perous state of the commercial world, while every handicraft and 
mechanical pursuit, and even the use of the spade, commands a 
ready market and high rates of compensation, all intellectual 
labor is ill paid—unless it be of the very highest grade of excel- 
lence—and all employment of that nature is precarious and uncer- 
tain to the utmost. 

It happened, moreover—as appears frequently to be the case 
with the events of human life, misfortune following hard upon 
misfortune at one time, and at another, joy succeeding joy in 
quick suecession—that the period at which Arthur Aston landed 
with his fair young bride in America, was one of singular and 
almost unexampled depression, even in that land of rapid vicissi- 
tudes and continual fluctuations. Hundreds, nay, thousands, who, 
a few little months before, had been rich in every earthly good, 
were now reduced to more than comparative poverty ; and men, 
who, half a year previously, would have lavished thousands of 
dollars on a picture, or an article of furniture, were now obliged 
to look carefully to the expenditure of every dollar. 

A few days made it evident to Arthur that his Utopian dreams 
were little likely to be realized ; and a few weeks—of which every 
hour was spent in fruitless endeavors to obtain employment, or 
what is called by the ignorant and heartless rich men of great cit- 
ies, patronage—convinced him that if he would not starve himse'f, 
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and see his sweet wife starve before his face, he must be content to 
descend to a lower sphere than the ideal—to apply his talents to 
some purpose less elevated and more utilitarian than the repre- 
sentation of fair forms and glowing landscapes, and to exchange 
his ardent aspirations for eternal fame, to the mere struggle for 
that daily bread which is not given for the mere asking. 

After a while he was glad, at a mere pittance, to engage with a 
card engraver on a salary so small that, with the closest economy, 
it sufficed barely to procure the merest necessities of life for the 
young couple. 

Still, they were happy and contented, and grateful to the Giver 
of all good, and found, in each other, that amplitude of perfect bliss 
which the world giveth not nor can take away. During the sum- 
mer months and delicious autumn time, that loveliest season of 
America, they struggled on, still happy, cheerful, and full of 
hope; and many a pleasant walk by the calm river’s side, when 
the day’s toil was over, brought back to the mind of the young 
bride the happy time when the first love of her fond heart was 
won by the green banks of that small, brimful, English river, 
which, flowing through the loveliest of England’s lovely land- 
scapes, had soothed her infant ears to sleep on her lost mother’s 
bosom ; and banished, by the grateful recollection, all thoughts of 
care or present sorrow, lost in the fullness of past happiness and 
present love. 

A little longer and cold winter came, and with it sickness and 
fresh sorrow. The keen, piercing cold of America, added to want 
and suffering and sorrow, smote the frail, delicate form of the 
young girl, and silently and uncomplainingly she wasted day by 
day—and the hectic flush crept over her pale cheek, and the 
unnatural brightness of the eye awakened dread suspicions of 
the presence of that fiend, which ever preys upon the loveliest and 
the best. 

Then, to complete the ruin, Arthur’s employer failed—and 
failed, too, indebted to the wretched man above one half of his 
most miserable three months’ pittance; no part, however small, 
of which was there a hope of ever more recovering. And yet 
worse !—of so base a nature was the bankruptcy, that it created a 
sort of secret prejudice, if not suspicion, against all persons who 
had been in any wise connected, even as sufferers, with the dis- 
honest artizan’s affairs. 

His wretched means were all swept away—his poor employ- 
ment was at an end—his character was, in some sort, blighted— 
he was completely, fiopelessly destitute—his wife was dying. 
Could any man be more wretched—be more sternly tempted ? 


Yet had he striven bravely against fortune; yet had he borne 
up manfully and with a resolute heart against the spite of his des- 
tiny ; and she, that delicate, frail comforter, had ever smiled most 
brilliantly, and spoken most hopefully, when matters looked the 
darkest. Still, it was all in vain! Every small ornament, every 
dear relic of better days long flown, had been pawned, or sold to 
buy medicines or bread; and now, for two long days, there had 
been nothing left to sell, except the clothes each wore upon their 
person, and bread itself, had failed them, as everything but bread 
had failed them long before. | 

Daily for weeks, Arthar had been a beggar for employment, till 
he had begged in vain. Even the poor boon of laboring to the 
utmost for the smallest pittance had been denied to him. In his 
own beautiful profession he could obtain no work; he had no 
skill in handicraft, he had no strength to dig. 

That night, for the first time, he had begged for bread. He 
had met contumely, insult, mockery, bint no compassion. At 
length, as he was returning home hopeless and starving to his 

‘starving wife, a very poor Irish woman, standing at the door of a 
wretched -looking shanty, was struck with the misery and famished 
look of the unhappy man, and ran in and fetched out the two 
rolls which he had carried home, as a rich prize, and thrust them 
into his hand, with a tearful eye and a few kind words, and re- 
‘fusing all thanks, shut the door in his face when he would have 
returned them. 

Five minutes before that the richest man in the city, whose 
autograph signature he had engraved not a week before on a plate 
for a visiting card, had cursed him for a drunken dog, and bid 
him work or go to the almshouse. 

Alas! that it should so often be the poor who feel the most 
compassion for those poorer yet, and stint themselves of their 

own wretched sustenance to minister to the wants of their breth- 
ren, while the rich are contemptuous and harsh and haughty. 

This night, as he sat alone, all these things rushed at once in a 
torrent over his soul—his wretchedness, his struggles, his despair ; 
and she—she dying! Dying of want, when perhaps a few paltry 

‘ dollars might preserve her. Then he thought of the rich man, 
and his brow was heavily contracted, and his hand clenched, and 
his teeth grinded together, as he remembered the supercilious 
sneer and cruel, taunting laugh, with which he had listened and 
replied to his plainly delivered tale of sorrow. 

Then, in an instant, as if by electrical impulse, the autograph 
flashed on his mind, and at the same point of time, the name of 
the bank wherein the rich man kept his huge deposits occurred to 
him. At any other time he could not have recollected it, per- 
haps, had it. been to save his life. He had once carried a check 
thither for his employer, who had kept his account in the same 
institation—then he remembered that he had seen a blank check 
of the same bank in his own drawer the day before—and he re- 
membered even the very nook of the drawer wherein it lay con- 
cealed, and the chance by which it had got there. 

Thought suggested thought with the speed of light; and almost 
before the first idea of sin was resolved in his agitated mind, the 
plan was matured, the plot half executed. 

The rich man’s severe and cruel word had changed the inno 
cent and honorable sufferer into the knave and felon. The blank 


check was filled up with rare skill, and the haughty merchant’s 
autograph was appended. No eye could have detected the im- 
posture, so brilliantly was the deceit executed. No, not the eye 
of the man himself, whose signature was counterfeited. It was 
for a small sum—a very small sum—for even in sin and deceit 
this honorable point yet remained to the sinner, that he would 
owe nothing to his fraud but the merest and most absolute neces- 
saries of existence. 

The sneer and bitter taunt had turned his life-blood to gall— 
had changed the whole tenor of his thoughts from right to wrong, 
in a moment—ay, in the twinkling of an eye ! 

He looked—so completely had passion led him astray—upon 
his intended crime not merely as a deed justified by circumstances, 
but as one in itself almost praiseworthy; as a sort of moral retri- 
bution, a licensed spoiling of the Egyptian, and taking vengeance 
in kind on the oppressor. He was in fact for the time, and on 
that subject, insane. Men will say, “What’s ina word?” Of- 
tentimes, I reply, felony, murder, madness ! 

He actually knelt down and prayed when his forgery was com- 
pleted, and then, without undressing, laid himself down beside 
his sleeping bride, and after lying awake for a little space antici- 
pating, with a strange sense of satisfaction, the certainty of hav- 
ing food and medical attendance for his Ellinor to-morrow, he, 
too, sunk into a deep slumber, and awoke not up until the sun 
was high in the clear and frosty heavens. 

Then he rose up and brushed his threadbare garments, and per- 
formed his ablutions with assiduous care; and then, without 
breaking his fast, after bending down for a moment and imprint- 
ing a light kiss on his fair wife’s pale brow, he left the wretched 
chamber beat on his evil errand. 

An hour later, he might have been seen walking among the 
busy crowds that thronged the mart of that proud city, towards 
one of the chief banks, but with a step that faltered, either from 
weakness or irresolution. His face was ghastly pale, and his 
whole frame shivered between the effects of nervousness and cold, 
and at times he almost staggered in his gait, so worn was he, and 
wasted by fierce famine, and yet more fierce excitement. 

Several of the bystanders gazed at him earnestly, so strange 
and sad was his appearance ; and one or two, who were passing, 
paused in their haste to stare at him, but having stared their fill, 
they went their way silent and pitiless. 

He had now reached the broad flight of marble steps leading 
the votaries of mammon up to the great shrine of their hourly 
worship—a shrine vaster and nobler than any temple to the living 
God—when, as he paused at the base of the ascent, two men came 
down from the doors in earnest conversation. 

One—Arthur’s eye recognized him at a glance—was the young, 
burly, heartless merchant, whose sneer on the preceding night had 
almost maddened him, whose simulated check he was about to 
offer at the counter. His stalwort frame was wrapped in a pelisse 
of wadded broadcloth, trimmed with rich sables, a well-contented 
smile played over his thick, sensual lips, which, as he” passed the 
starving artist, uttered with pleasant emphasis the, to him, hal- 
lowed words, “ Millions of dollars.” 

The other was a pale, old man, with hair as white as snow, 
keen, twinkling eyes, as bright as stars on a frosty night, a broad, 
hale, ruddy face, from every line and dimple of which smiled out 
benevolence and good will toward men. His dress was plain, 
though well made and of excellent materials; and, notwithstand- 
ing the keenness of the wintry morning, he wore no upper gar- 
ment over the old-fashioned blue coat closely buttoned to his chin. 
He had no need of surtout or wrapper—that gay-hearted, good 
old man. There was warmth enough in every thought and feel- 
ing of that kindly old soul to render his body proof to all the cold 
of Siberia. 

His eye fell on the face of Arthur, as he passed, scanned all his 
features, for a second or two, with quick and decisive intelligence ; 
and then, as if satisfied, he stopped short, and said, in a loud, 
cheery tone : 

“ What’s all this? What’s all this, my poor fellow? You 
look like a sober, honest man, and you are cold and hungry, I am 
sure. What is the matter? Are you sick? Upon my life and 
soul,” he added quickly, as Arthur turned yet paler at the sound 
of kindly words, while his brain reeled, and his heart beat so 
quick that his breath seemed to fail him, and he would have 
fallen, but for the pedestal of a tall marble column. “Upon my 
life and soul, I believe the man is perishing with hunger. What 
ashame! What a shame—in the centre of our rich community !”’ 


“ Pshaw ! pshaw! Mr. Brotherton!” replied the other. “ Your 
tender heart is always leading you astray. He is a wretched, 
drunken vagabond, who begged of me last night in the street. 
But I knew too much, I can tell you, to give him money to spend 
in the grog shop. Come along; comealong. I cannot waste my 
time here.” 

“ Then go away,” answered the other, “nobody wants you. I 
shall stay here with this poor fellow; he is no more drunk than 
you are—it is wretchedness. Alas! that there should be so much 
of it in this world! Come, cheer up! cheer up! You look bet- 
ter now; I will take care of you. Now, stand away, my good 
friends,” he went on, for a crowd had begun to gather, “ nothing 
at all remarkable—nothing to stare at, I assure you—only a poor 
sick man. Call me a cab, my good boy, will you not? That is 
it; we shall do very well, now.” 

And in a moment, as the vehicle drew up to the side of the trot- 
toir, he helped Arthur Aston in with his own hand, and stepping 
nimbly in beside him, desired the man to drive rapidly to his own 
house. 

Once there, a little proper food and a glass of wine restored the 
faculties of the young man, as it were, miraculously. Nor, as he 
regained his strength, did his heart, which had been unlocked 


instantly by the first cheery tones of the good old man, close again 
stubbornly, or harden itself against the voice of conscience and of 
better thoughts upspringing from the seed sown by the first kind 
word. 

All his sorrows, all his sufferings, and his first meditated sin 
were soon recounted to the friendly listener—nor did a few tears 
flow from the eyes of either during the piteous tale. It needed 
not a long time to prove the truth of the recital; and that once 
proved, Arthur nor Ellinor had any reason more to blame the 
spite of fortune. 

By that judicious patron the young man’s talents were em- 
ployed, and, not long after, the glowing and harmonious offspring 
of his teeming fancy were seen decorating the walls of the good 
rich man’s stately mansion; the giddy train of fashion crowded 
the artist’s studio; and it was deemed a favor, by the fairest and 
the proudest of the land, to bear off a picture from his easel. 

His beautiful young wife’s disorder—which had arisen from 
want only and the ills of poverty—speedily yielded to the sedu- 
lous attention of her devoted husband, and the more genial days 
which thenceforth dawned upon her. Nor had a year passed since 
she lay upon the untended couch of almost mortal sickness, before 
she was the boast and belle of the great city. 

Never from that day forth were Arthur Aston and his fair wife 
tempted beyond their power to bear. They lived happy, and fond 
of making others happy. Honored of men, and, so far as we 
may judge, acceptable to the Most High was their way of after life. 

But Arthur never from that day when the good man saved him, 
ceased to remember how much of good there had been to him, 
how much of good or evil there may be to every man, in the most 
trivial word that falls from the lips of heedless and indifferent 


speakers. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
“MY BURIED LOVE.” 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


O say not, Annie, he’s buried now, 
That noble form—that manly brow; 
The casket only lies entombed, 

The gem hath long in heaven bloomed; 
And now methinks from yonder skies, 
He watches you with angel eyes. 


Thy wedded life, how short its stay, 
Like morning clouds it passed away ; 
And now thy sad and widowed heart 
Is blushing still beneath the smart ; 
But, Annie, hearts still live to cheer 
Thy lonely path with blessings here. 


“ My buried love!” 0, say not so, 
Although his form sleeps here below ; 
The soul—the bright, immortal soul, 
Hath reached in peace its heavenly goal ; 
And now no more with care opprest, 

It dwells in bliss among the blest. 


When thoughts of him steal o’er thy soul, 
And grief’s dark wavelets o’er thee roll; 
Then heed not, Annie, the sombre gloom, 
That dwells around his earthly tomb; 

But lift thy beaming eyes above, 

Where dwells thy fond, thy “ buried love.” 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


... The expression of truth is simplicity.—Seneca. 

. Time well employed is Satan’s deadliest foe ; it leaves no 
opening for the lurking fiend.— Wilco. 

. Malice scorned, puts out itself; but — gives a kind 
of credit to a false accusation.—Massinger. 

. Heaven’s gates are not so highly arched es princes’ pala- 
ces ; ; they that enter there must go upon their knees.— Webster. 

.... Such as thy words are, such will thy affectiogs be es- 
teemed ; and such will thy deeds as thy affections, and such thy 
life as thy deeds.—Socrates. 

. Feeble people are the light troops of the army of the 
wicked ; they cause more evil than the army itself; they infest 
and they ravage.—Cham/ort. 

. Seek not proud wealth; but such as thou mayst get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and love contentedly. 
—Lord Bacon. 

. Extinguish vanity in the mind, and you naturally retrench 
the little superfluities of garniture and equipage. The blossoms 
will fall off themselves when the root that nourishes them is 
destroyed.— Steele. 

. Most men take least notice of what is plain, as if that was 
of no use; but puzzle their thoughts to be themselves in those 
vast depths and abysses, which no human understanding can 
fathom.—Sherlock. 

... Of all the passions, jealousy is that which exacts the 
hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. Its service is to 
watch the success of our enemy; its wages, to be sure of it. 
— Colton. 

... Morality, without religion, is only a kind of dead reckon- 
ing—an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy sea by measuring 
the distance we have to run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies.—Long/ellow. 

. All that nature has prescribed must be good; and as 
death is natural to us, it is absurdity to fear it. Fear loses its 
purpose when we are sure it cannot preserve us, and we should 
draw a resolution to meet it, from the impossibility to escape 
it.—Steele. 
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MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS AS THE “YANKEE GIRL.” 


MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS. 
It gives us pleasure to be enabled to lay before our 
artistic representation of the character of “ 
drama of “Ireland as it Is”), as personated by the celebrated 
Irish comedian, Mr. Barney Williams, Also, an excellent and 


lifelike design representing Mrs. 
Barne Willams in the character 
of “The Yankee Girl.” The de- 
signer and engraver have admir- 
ably done their duty, as all who 
have witnessed these artistes in 
these characters—so peculiarly 
their own—can testify; and, in 
f that the public fully appre- 
their efforts, we have to 
state that they have performed 
these parts upwards of five hun- 
dred nights in nearly all of the 
leading theatses of the country ; 
and on each occasion before 
erowded audiences. “Ragged 
Pat” is traly a rich and original 
characte?, and affords fine sco 
‘for the inimitable powers of Mr. 
Williams,—enabling him to de- 
lineate. with wonderful effect 
many of the leading traits in the 
characters of the best specimens 
of the sons of the Emerald Isle. 
‘Bat itis not only in “ 
Pat” that Mr. Williams’s irre- 
sistible humor carries the audi- 


gen 
fect; and in nearly the whole 
range of Irish characters he has 
enjoyed more marked success 
than has been achieved by any 
other actor in his time since the 


thirty-two or thirty-three—and he 
is yet rising rapidly in his pro- 
ion; even now there is no 


foremost rank in the dramatic art, certainly a very enviable posi- 
tion in the estimation of the public. Mr. Williams, apart from 
his professional merits, has so many benevolent fraits and social 
ities, that he has won the friendship and esteem of all who know 

But we must not exhaust our limited space in encomiums 


ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, NEW ORLEANS. 


MR. BARNEY WILLIAMS AS “RAGGED PAT.” 


upon him, though deserving much more than we can write at this 
time. He has a “better half”’—a most estimable wife—who 
likewise deserves much more than our praise. No lady of the 
dramatic profession in our land, has, to so great a degree, the 
meritorious faculty of Mrs. Williams in keeping an audience in 


the best ible good humor. 
Her of “The Yan- 
kee Girl,” is unrivalled and un- 
approachable; indeed, no other 
ever attempted to 
make it the prominent part—the 
heroine of a play. We have lis- 
tened evenings to the eccentrici- 
ties and comic drolleries of the 
lamented Yankee Hill and Dan 
Marble, and also to the broad 
and clever yankeeisms of Hack- 
ett, Silsbee, Addams, Valentine, 
and Locke; but the vivacious, 
the sparkling and bright person- 
ations of Mrs, Williams, in our 
opinion, eclipse them all, Yet, 
Mrs. W.’s talents and genius are 
by no means confined to the 
lights and shades of Yankee char- 
acter, She shines pre-eminently 
in ing the Irish girl—in 
is “quite as 
rich,” and she can rattle it off 
more glibly than even Barney 
himself; besides, her Hasserac, 
the leader of the “ Female Forty 
Thieves,” and in many other 
parts, requiring unusual versa- 
tility, she is perfectly “ at home.” 
That she has ned fully and 
triumphantly her well-earned rep- 
utation, during her recent en- 
ro in this city at the 
oward Atheneum, may be 
jn from the fact, that, at its 
illiant conclusion, she was pre- 
sented with a magnificent service 
of plate, valued at $425, by her 
sincere friends and ardent admir- 
ers. Take them all in all, we 
know of no greater card of at- 
traction to any theatre than Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams. In testimo- 
ny of this, we may state, that 
they performed thirty-five con- 
secutive nights in New Orleans, 
and their actual receipts were 
upwards of thirty-five 
dollars! Their engagement at 
the Broadway Theatre, in New 
York, continued five weeks, when 
the extremely hot weather made 
it necessary to close the theatre. 
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CROSSING OF THE ALLEGHANY, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


CROSSING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

We present herewith an accurate sketch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, as it appears at the point where it ascends the Allegha- 
nies, by the inclined planes, between Harrisburg and Pittsburg. 
There are some two planes on the ascending side, towards Har- 
risburg, and three beyond, towards Pittsburg. They are on an 
angle of some twenty-five degrees, making it somewhat perilous 
at this point of travel, from fear of the breaking of chains, or 


other contingencies. About three weeks since our artist witnessed 
an accident of this kind, while travelling on this road, at which 
time this sketch was made. The scenery around is exceedingly 
beautiful, and, along the whole route, delights the traveller by its 
wild and picturesque beauty, and the novelty of ascending such 
heights by means of railroad cars. When it was first proposed 
to surmount the difficulty of the passage by the means now em- 
ployed, whereby the cars are raised over inclined plane by 


i) 


means of stationary engines and immense chain cables, the propo- 
sition was considered to be altogether beyond the power of engi- 
neering ; but perseverance and a liberal expenditure has at last 
consummated a piece of work that is justly esteemed a modern 
wonder,’ second only to the celebrated Simplon road, over the 
famous Eu n heights of that name. Our artist has repre- 
sented the train in the very act of the ascension over the inclined 
plane, forming a most grand and novel sight. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF EDMUND MARCY, 


A son of the Hon. Wii1am L. Marcy, Secretary of State, who died while on 
his passage to a warmer clime, July, 1853. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ah! is it so’— 

I well remember him, 
The earnest beauty of his thoughtful brow, 
And his calm, manly presence, while he sought 
The wealth of learning, with a student band 
Amid yon classic halls. 

And when he took 
The well-earned plaudit, and went forth to bear 
His part upon the battle-field of life, 
I little thought how soon the sleep would come, 
That hath no wakening here. 

The good ship bends 
Her course serenely o’er a southern sea; 
The hoarse waves hold their breath, and all is peace ; 


But meekly helpless, on a brother’s breast. 
Reclines that youthful form. 
From his pale lips 


Sighs forth, in tender tones + mother’s name, 
With the love-message. Ai a mother’s name! 
How sweetly mournful, on the far, deep sea. 
That faintly uttered sound. Will the next be 
A Saviour’s name, amid the bliss of heaven? 
——And meet it is—a mother’s nurturing care, 
With all its emphasis of zeal and hope, 
That knows no change save death, should have e place 
Next to the patience of redeeming love. 

" ——So thus, amid unfaded charms of earth, 
In the first flush of manhood he hath fied. 
A cloud of weeping settleth o’er his home, 
Yet shall it show a silver edge, and bear 
The glorious colors of the bow that sprang 
First from the Deluge, bidding chastened hearts 
Adore God's perfect wisdom, and be still. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


A LITTLE DEED. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


“ Sir, can you tell me where the telegraph office is ?” 

“Yes; do you know where Chestnut Street is ?” 

‘No, sir; I am a stranger here.” 

“Then look up the street—you see that yellow omnibus; fol- 
low that, and the first time it turns it will turn into Chestnut 
Street, and you will see the telegraph office on the right hand side 
immediately.” 

She passed on—the stranger lady. Her countenance betokened 
great anxiety, and the gentleman to whom she directed her in- 
quiry saw that she could recollect no circuitous direction, and he 
therefore gave her the guide which led her direct to the door of 
the office. It was a little deed. Any one might have performed 
it who had the disposition, instead of hurrying past, with the an- 
swer, “ Up the street, round the corner.” It was a little deed, put 
let us trace out some of its issues. Little and great are but rela- 
tive terms. The littlest become the greatest sometimes, when we 
trace out the issues, and see that that which appears too trivial to 
notice is, after all, the germ of the mighty result—the mustard 
seed of the great tree, the acorn of the spreading oak. When 
Mahomet was once pursued by his foes, he retreated into a cave ; 
the next instant his pursuers were there—they noticed the cave, 
but they saw a little bird sitting on the branch of a tree that hung 
down in front of the mouth of the cave, and concluding that if 
Mahomet had gone in there he must have disturbed the bird, they 
flew on, and Mahomet was safe. The bird had alighted there just 
as Mahomet passed in, and what an unconscious, tiny guardian 
was that bird! What issues depended on his resting on that 
branch at that instant of time! Soa little deed may turn away 
evil from the home of a truer heart than Mahomet’s, and be reg- 
istered by the telegraph of heaven, as great in its issues. 

The “ stranger” lady was Mrs. Carson, and she was eager to 
get a message from her husband that would determine where she 
might expect to meet him. She found the officy of the telegraph, 
and there she found a message from him stating that he would 
meet her in Pittsburg. She had just time to reach the cars as they 
were starting on their way, and it seemed fortunate to her that 
they immediately moved out of the station house, so exhausted 
was she by anxiety, and so stifled was the air in that hot house. 
Several times on the way thither, the carriage in which she rode from 
the telegraph office was delayed by the blockades in the streets 
where “improvements” were going on, but the good-hearted 
coachman encouraged her with the assurance that he should get 
there in time, and by his adroitness he managed to do so. 

She was now fairly on the way. A long way it seemed indeed 
from the beautiful city where she was a stranger, over the moun- 
_ tains to where the city would seem home because her husband 

would be there. He was flying over the iron roads of the far 
West, and had sent, from a point beyond the Queen City, the 
electric speech to bid her on. How strange it seemed to her to 
think of the rapidity of their advance towards each other, and she 
almost regarded the iron monster as a thing of life, and it seemed 
to her more beautifal than Aurora’s chariot, or Juno’s, when 

“ At her command rush for*h the steeds divine. 
Rich with immortal gold their trappings shine.”’ 

She had an eye for all things grand and beautiful, and remem- 
bering that though she might pass by the same scenery many 
times, yet there was somethitig in the aspect it then wore, which 
it would never wear again, she was on the look-out for all the 
attractions of the river, earth and sky. ‘ 


The cars were crowded, and she noticed_a lady entering at Har- 
risburg, who was at a loss for a seat, and she invited her to take a 
portion of her chair, which was done most readily. 


There was an unpleasant haughtiness about the new comer’s 
manners, but Mrs. Carson was resolved to make the journeying 
pleasanter, if possible, by inclining the lady to converse. She 
succeeded gradually, and the lady was evidently interested in the 
conversation of her unknown companion. Mrs. Carson was a 
perfect guide to the finest points in a landscape. The “ art of 
seeing ” was possessed by her most completely, and the pictures 
she made constantly, by grouping just enough to suit the painter’s 
eye, were exquisite specimens of a rare taste for the picturesque. 
Mrs. Lyde, as we will call the new comer, found herself looking 
with a new insight upon the scenery around her, and the hours 
were spent most happily which she feared would have dragged 
heavily. She felt that she must go to Pittsburg that day, though 
she would gladly have deferred it. She felt certain of there see- 
ing her son from the West, without having to behold his wife, 
whom she had learned was in New York, or farther east. Strange 
purposes were in her mind, born of that haughtiness that gave so 
unamiable an aspect to her bearing, and frequently she would drop 
into a fit of abstraction as though buried in thought, deaf to any 
remark that might be made by her companion. But her passion 
had wakened a morbid condition of the brain, and she was little 
aware how ill she was when she left Harrisburg that noon. Now, 
the noise of the cars, the sounds of the steam, the ringing of the 
bell, the hurrying to and fro of the people, and the constant 
changing of the scene about her disturbed her excessively. She 
began to regret that she had started on the journey ; her real pur- 
pose of heart condemned her ; she felt terribly alone ; she did not 
dare to attempt to return, lest she should break down from the 
disappointment of her darling purpose; and so, sick at heart, 
trembling in every nerve, smitten in conscience, and alone, she 
went on. A strong will supported her some time, but.it was a 
relief to her when the night came, and she could cover some of 
her sad feelings by the plea of sleep, and she arranged herself 
as well as she could to give her head some relief. She did sleep ; 
and when she awoke, she found she had changed her position, and 
her head was resting on the shoulder of her companion in travel- 
ling, and she had dreamed that she was sleeping on the bosom of 
her daughter. 

She excused herself for intruding, but was answered by Mrs. 
Carson, that she should be glad to aid her, as she saw that she 
was quite ill. “Moving the hair that dropped over your face, 
madam, I found your temples were hot, and I hope you will let 
me serve you. It will be a pleasure to me to perform any of these 
little deeds.” 

Mrs. Lyde was too sick to reject the proffered kindness, and 
once yielding, she began to discover what kindness there was in 
the heart of Mrs. Carson. To the offices of sisterly sympathy 
she was found as apt and ready as when she pointed out the most 
attractive points in the scenery along the banks and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Juniata; and Mrs. Lyde discovered that half her 
illness had gone since she accepted the proffered kindness. 


The night wore on. At times it seemed awful to gaze down 
into the vast depths above which the cars were passing, and which 
were made still more oppressive to the sight by the moonlight, 
that was just brilliant enough to add to the awful grandeur of the 
scene. Fear would not lessen any danger, nor relieve any scene 
of its horror, and therefore Mrs. Carson, with a mind that readily 
turned to the best side of everything, enjoyed the grandeur of her 
mountain journey. Nature never looked more beautiful and sub- 
lime than on that memorable night. Was it because she was so 
ready for all the offices where the little deed could alleviate a woe, 
or lessen a pang? It may beso. Life is full of compensations, 
and when the heart is right, and the kind act is readily performed, 
it is as though a light were lit in a dark place, to illuminate some- 
thing beautiful which we would not have wished to miss. Once, 
by suddenly throwing over Mrs. Lyde a large cloak, she was de- 
fended from being injured, during the stage ride that intervened, 
at that time, between the two portions of railroad, on the western 
side of the mountains, and east of Pittsburg; and so many were 
the little deeds of that one night on the part of her companion, 
that Mrs. Lyde began to think that it was wonderful that she 
should have chanced to meet one so kind. 

But the smoke-crowned city now came in sight, and as the cars 
drew near, preparations were made on every side for disembarka- 
tion, as though the night’s voyage was ended. “Do you expect 
friends at the cars?” asked Mrs. Carson of Mrs. Lyde. 

“Yes, my son will be here, I expect. I shall stop in the cars 
till all the passengers are out, and he will be sure to find me. 
That is what I wrote him.” 

Satisfied with this, Mrs. Carson left her companion, who was 
greatly revived, and seemed another being than she was during 
the night ; and receiving acknowledgements for her kindness, Mrs. 
Carson left the cars, which were now in the station-house of 
Pittsburg. 

How quickly the eye goes through a vast multitude to the one 
wished-for face! quick as the gaze of the astronomer to the de- 
sired star amid the vast hosts of the heavens. Mrs. Carson saw 
her husband, and almost his first words were : . 

“T liked to have missed you, but the kindness of a gentleman 
assisted me to a little ride that brought me here in time. Didn’t 
you see my mother in the cars ?” : 

“ Your mother? is she expected? You know I have never 
met her, and how should she know me? And would she know me, 
Clarence, if she were to have me pointed out ?” 

The clerk of the St. Clair Hotel chanced to be with one of the 
coaches, and Mr. Carson entrusted to the care of that gentleman 
his wife, and hastened into the cars to search for his mother, who 


— 
was to visit, as she wrote him, an old friend in Alleghany City 
across the river from Pittsburg. 

He found his mother quietly waiting for him, and soon they 
met, and were in the carriage, on their way to the desired home of 
her friend. When the carriage came to the bridge, the noise les- 
sened as the coach slowly rolled along, and the mother was elo- 
quent in praise of the lady she had met in the cars, and who had 
been so kind to her. The son was sure, in his own thoughts, that 
that lady was his wife—it was so like her; and with this supposi- 
tion, he was delighted to hear the enthusiastic praise bestowed 
upon her. 

“T had a good mind, many times, to ask her name,” said the 
mother, “ but I hardly thought it right to venture, and so I do not 
know to whom I am indebted.” 

“Do you guess she was married ?” asked her son. - 

“ That’s a matter you need not be curious about,” she answered, 
with something of her old haughtiness. ‘“ How is your wife? 
Have you beard lately ?” 

“Yes, quite lately. She was very well the last time I heard. 
But was the lady you speak of married, as you think ?” 

“T should really think you were making preparations against the 
want of a second wife; but, to ease your mind, I think she is 
married.” 

“ What do you judge from ®” he rejoined. 

“From her plain speech that her husband was to meet her at 
the cars,’”’ answered the mother. 

* And did you see him ?”’ was the next question. 

“ No, she left to look after him, as too many wives have to look 
after their husbands.” 

He was confirmed in the supposition, that, unknown to each 
other, his wife and mother had been journeying together, and he 
had buoyant hopes that all would soon be made harmonious in 
the relations which his marriage had created in the family. 


The carriage stopped at the residence of Mrs. Lyde’s friend, 
and her son, pleading special business, immediately returned to 
Pittsburg. Never did he look so happy as when he entered the 
St. Clair Hotel, and rejoined his wife. He told her his suspicions, 
and all doubts were removed by the description given of her dress 
and appearance by his wife. What made the matter still more 
certain, was the fact that Mrs. Carson had noticed, on a handker- 
chief, the name of Lyde—the name taken by Mr. Carson’s mother 
by her late marriage to the captain of one of the Liverpool line 
of ships, of which marriage her son had not heard till since he 
had last written to his wife. 

The question now was to arrange a meeting that should be suc- 
cessful for unity. After much planning, arrangements were made 


‘ for Mrs. Carson to go over to Alleghany City in the afternoon, to 


the house where Mrs. Lyde was visiting, in company with a friend 
of her husband. Mr. Carson went over to the same residence 
early, and it was then that his mother found occasion to open all 
her store of dislikes in reference to his marriage. Her great 
trouble was, not that she had heard anything evil against his 
wife, but she had not heard of the things she wished for his com- 
panion—wealth, social position, and beauty. He tried, first, the 
force of pleasantry, and said no one could expect to have wealth, 
social position, and beauty all in one wife, and so, as he had got 
beauty, he was determined to get the others by his own efforts to 

~give toler. The controversy grew warm, and many times the 
son was tempted to speak of her own recent marriage, without 
consultation with him or her other sons in the West, but he kept 
all these tempters at bay. 

By some remark he had touched her feelings to some little ten- 
derness, when a carriage drove up, and as the door was opened, 
out stepped a lady. She was seen by Mrs. Lyde, who exclaimed, 
“ There she is—the lady I journeyed with in the cars.” 


Of course Mr. Carson rose to meet her, and to return thanks 
for the kindness bestowed on his mother. Mrs. Lyde imagined 
the gentleman in company with Mrs. Carson in the carriage was 
her husband, and when they came in, what was her surprise to 
find the lady introduced to her by her son as, “ Mother, my wife, 
your daughter.” 

For a moment she was confounded; she raised her fingers to 
her lips, as if to hold back the:rising words ; and then, bursting 
into tears, she most affectionately embraced the wife of her son, 
and spake nothing but the lessons of the journey, and how deeply 
impressed she was by the many little deeds of a kind heart. 

That evening, in a private parlor at the St. Clair, a happy cele- 
bration was enjoyed. It was the new marriage feast; and those 
who were able to follow the after fortunes of the mother and the 
happy couple, saw them in the dearest of harmonies. Captain 
Lyde being absent, Mrs. Lyde was able to accompany her children 
to their home, where, in the steady development of the resources 
of a rich mind, and in the performance of “the littledeed” as the 
great thing in social life, Mr. Carson became popular and wealthy, 
and his wife only adorned life the more, the more extended became 
her opportunities to affect the well-being of those about her. 


> 


NEW YORK. 

Do not believe that New York is the heartless seat of worldli- 
ness and ostentation sometimes so described. Believe that there 
is much of cordial good-will, much of sincere piety and charity in 
our city. If we ha.e more than our share of vice and misery 
which visit us from + very quarter of the globe, appreciate, I pray 
you, the energy and principle that hold these social dangers in 
check, and restrain reign violence, whilst they rebuke and de- 
throne municipal corruption. It sometimes seems to me as if 
certain critics of our ways and manners in the east, judged as 
some unskilled spectator judges the barn where the farmer is ply- 
ing his winnowing-machine. He stands at a distance, blinded by 


the chaff, and sneezing at the tingling dust borne by the wind to 
his sensitive nostrils, whilst he is not near enough to see the golden 


grain that falls quietly into the garner.—Rev. Dr. Osgood. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A CURE FOR ENNUI. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


“My mind is completely unsatisfied,” said Mr. Hamelin, yawn- 
ing. “My whole mental being demands something which it has 
not, and even my physical is paralyzed by strange lassitude, and 
aches with an unknown dissatisfaction. What hinders me from 
being happy? I have wealth—I own this costly dwelling, with 
all its magnificent belongings. I am able to gratify every whim 
of the fancy, and every caprice of the appetite. And yet I cannot 
but confess, and every day brings the truth home more palpably, 
that I am an unhappy man.” 

“ Mr. Hamelin,” returned a lady, who was reclining on a luxu- 
rious lounge near him, “I fear you are selfish. Absorbed in your 
own unhappiness, you forget that I am the most wretched of 
women. I take no pleasure in contemplating these costly furnish- 
ings, or in reposing idly upon a sofa, dozing in an easy chair, 
yawning upon a lounge, or in a tedious drive. My inward nature 
feels the same cravings for an unknown something, for which you 
complain so pathetically. Yellow-eyed Melancholy has visited 
me with her mournful visage, and places her grim hand coldly 
upon my heart. I sigh for some other enjoyment, and yet I know 
not what it is. It strikes me that there must be something wrong 
in such a state of things. Why should the human soul, when 
properly guided, feel a want which cannot be gratified? I had 
always supposed that wealth would confer happiness ; that luxury 
and magnificence would effectually dispel sadness and misery.” 

Mrs. Hamelin sighed and ceased speaking. 

“‘My dear Eliza,” resumed the gentleman, “you describe well 
my own emotions. The same mysterious and silent graspings 
after an unknown enjoyment distract all my waking moments. 
The common round of fashionable amusements no longer gives 
me any pleasure. The ball-room disgusts me with its empty 
glitter; cards are hateful to my sight; drives are unendurable ; 
walks are absolutely terrifying, one meets so many beggars and 
poor people ; theatres are a monotonous drug; operas, to me, are 
discordant mummeries ; concerts became stale long ago ; newspa- 
pers are all alike and not fit to be read ; new works by celebrated 
authors are ditto ; theology is dry and dusty, it does not satisfy 
one of the inner cravings ; summer tours have lost their novelty, 
and travelling is an old story—I never wish to hear the names of 
fashionable resorts again ; the continent is a bore; the world is a 
blank, and I am weary of existence.” . 

Mr. Hamelin arose and paced the floor with a disconsolate air, 
while Mrs. Hamelin, producing an embroidered handkerchief, 
wiped away the tears that gathered in her eyes. 

“Now, Mrs. Hamelin, if there is anything that I particularly 
dislike, it is weeping ; and if you wish to fill quite to the brim the 

"measure of my wretchedness, just cry ten minutes. It has always 
been a mystery to me what comfort a woman can find in tears ; 
but I suppose they know that others can be made miserable by it, 
and that gives them a morbid pleasure.” ; 

“George, I really believe you will be unkind to me before 
long,” replied the pretty and youthful Mrs. Hamelin, weeping 
more profusely. ‘If you should, I assure you that I should take 
steps to put myself out of the way. My own unsatisfied nature 
makes me miserable enough, without the conviction that you are 
ceasing to love me, as you formerly professed to do.” 


“Do not make yourself uncomfortable on that account, for it is 
very evident that you are the best companion that I could possi- 
bly have had ; and all my friends know that I idolize you because 
of your beauty, amiability, and intelligence, but if you should once 
acquire the habit of crying, I think I should i 

“ Should what, Mr. Hamelin ?”’ 

“ Well, I don’t exactly know; but something desperate, I’m 
sure. But look; there go several poor people to their labors ; 
their faces are cheerful, and thcir voices have a happy tone. I 
declare it’s wonderful! Whatcan bethe meaning of it? It must 
be that riches are given to people to make them wretched. What 
remains for a person to do, after he has acquired wealth enough 
to satisfy his ambition ?” 

“ Positively I don’t know, George,” replied the lady. “It’s a 
question I have often asked ; but I suppose we must walk up and 
down the earth in state, and keep aloof from the poor and vulgar.” 

“That appears to be all that is required of us; and the only 
business of our lives is to make the rabble stare by the magnifi- 
cence of our outward show, but’tis fitemployment for fools alone. 
I believe I should be ten times happier in a cottage, earning an 
honest livelihood from a few paternal acres. My wife Eliza, sqme- 
thing within keeps telling me that there is a wrong somewhere. - 
The laws of Nature have been violated in some way or other; I 
have philosophy enough to discover that.” 

“ That is my own opinion precisely, and it only remains to us 
to solve the mystery. We are rational beings ; what hinders us 
from working out this moral problem ?” 

“ Sensible remark, my charming little woman! The idea is 
worthy of a Plato ora Socrates. I propose that we spend the 
next two days ‘in solitary confinement, striving with all our men- 
tal force to discover wherein we have violated the laws of our 

_ being. I propose, furthermore, that if we suppose we make any 
important discovery in regard to this matter, we respectively put 
it on paper, together with what we may decide to be the means 
of cure. What do you say to this ?” 

“The idea is a novel one, and I approve of #®; but I would” 
venture to suggest an amendment, which is, that we remain clos- 
eted until we have made some discovery or other, whether it be 
two weeks or two hours.” 

_ “T accept the amendment,” said Mr. Hamelin, “and now I 


will retire to my chamber, to puzzle my brain with this anomalous 
subject.” 

“ Very well, George; I will observe the agreement religiously, 
and shall expect you to do the same. And let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that we will not see each other again until we shall arrive 
at what may appear to us, individually, some reasonable conclu- 
sion in regard to our mutual unhappiness,” replied Mrs. Hamelin. 

“‘Here’s my hand, Eliza. The preliminaries are arranged. 
Adieu.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamelin separated to put their singular plan in 
operation. The former passed the remainder of the day and 
night in his chamber, having his meals brought up. His mind 
was very active during the time, and he slept but little. At ten 
o’clock on the ensuing morning, some one knocked at his door ; it 
was a servant who came to announce that his lady desired to see 
him in the library. Eager to know what the result of her medi- 
tations might be, he hastened to the apartment indicated. He ob- 
served, at a glance, that the features of his handsome wife were 
more placid than usual. She held in her hand a folded paper. 

“T perceive, Eliza, that you have not been idle,” said Mr. Ham- 
elin, with a smile. 

“You are right, George; my thoughts have indeed been active. 
You will doubtless feel inclined to consider me an egotist, when I 
tell you that I have discovered the cause of our discontent,” 
returned the lady. 

“T am impatient to see the contents of that paper,” added Mr. 
Hamelin, “for I confess that I have, as yet, arrived at nothing 
definite.” 

“ You shall hear what I have written immediately ; but you will 
reject it on account of its simplicity. My first proposition is as 
follows : 

“ That the term of human life is not to be wasted in idleness. 

“My second and last, that to be happy ourselves, we must 
strive earnestly, sincerely, and unceasingly to make those around 
us happy. 

“ These two propositions are all I have written ; but by studying 
them, we may draw many wholesome inferences : 

“First, that we have lived only for ourselves, and that exist- 
ence is actually thrown away in doing absolutely nothing. 

Secondly, that we have never tried to assist those in the lower 
walks of life, according to the ample means which Providence has 
placed at our disposal. 

“ And thirdly, that we are merely drones in the great hive of 
humanity, consuming that for which we have not labored, pro- 
ducing nothing, and doing no goed to a single fellow-being. 

“ Taking this view of the case, is it wonderful that we are ren- 
dered miserable by ennui, and made wretched by cravings which 
cannot be answered without action?” 

Mrs. Hamelin paused, and glanced anxiously at her husband ; 
but that gentleman remained silent for at least five minutes, and 
she did not feel disposed to disturb the current of his reflections. 

“Read the propositions and inferences again, if you please,” he 
said, at length, and the lady did so. 

“There is a world of wisdom in what you have written,” he 
resumed, thoughtfully. “A new light begins to shine into my 
brain. Yes, it must be that life was given for use. Why should 
these strong arms grow weak from inaction? Why should this 
busy mind consume itself with its own morbid rust? Why 
should the whole physical system grow weak and puny for want of 
that exercise which gives development? Why have I never 
thought of it before? I am, in reality, but a fungus growing out 
of humanity, eating its vitality, without affording it any equiva- 
lent. It is very true, wife, that we have lived only for ourselves ; 
we have been shamefully selfish; in ministering to our own ap- 
petites, we have forgotten that there are thousands around us who 
are treading in the thorny paths of want and poverty. Yes, I 
perceive it, as an inevitable conclusion, that in conferring happi- 
ness upon others, we benefit ourselves, and reap an exalted pleas- 
ure in contemplating smiling faces which we have made. We 
must try this plan; we must begin our lives anew ; for it is never 
too late, I have heard say, to reform.” 

“You have seized my idea at a single grasp,” returned Mrs. 
Hamelin, with vivacity. ‘‘ You feel within your soul the applica- 
tion of my simple propositions. It is really time that our dronish 
lives should take a more rational phase. We are responsible 
beings. The Creator will hold us accountable for wasted years, 
and wealth misapplied. Nature and conscience will rebuke our 
sloth, and frown at our selfishness. Why, we might as well be 
vegetables, as to-be what we are and have been. We do not act 
in a genial manner upon the mass of mankind, nor do we feel and 
acknowledge the bond of brotherhood which binds all human 
hearts together. It is now time for us to begin to observe what 
other people are doing around us, and to see if we cannot make 
ourselves felt for good. I propose that we go and visit the poor 
in our neighborhood ” 

“Most willingly. I think the excursion will do us good,” 
replied Mr. Hamelin. 

“ Our man John was speaking, the other day, of some destitute 
families in F—— Street. It would be well, perhaps, to have him 
accompany us,” added the lady. 

The person alluded to was rung up, and made acquainted with 
the nature of the service required of him. He stared at his mas- 
ter and mistress in undisguised astonishment. 

“ And are you really going into that dirty street?” he asked, 
incredulously. 

“Strange as it may appear, that is our purpose,” said Mr. 
Hamelin, with a smile. 

“ Shall I order the carriage?” resumed John. 

“No; we prefer to walk, on this occasion. Now lead the way, 
and-show us how poor people live,” rejoined the gentleman. 

**T know it will make your heart ache, ma’am,” added John, 


addressing himself to Mrs. Hamelin, as he led the way towards 
the street indicated. 

“Tt has ached for a long time,” returned the latter, with a sigh, 
“and it had better ache with sympathy than with ennui.” 

The parties reached a smoky and filthy locality. F—— Street 
was narrow, and crowded with old and tottering tenements. An 
air of desolation seemed to pervade the spot; poverty and want 
spoke from every broken pane, and found an eloquent voice in 
every haggard face they met. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamelin felt like persons entering a new world ; 
they were not inured to such places ; they were strangers to the 
darker realities of life; they had never or seldom seen grim hun- 
ger written upon human visages ; they had always shunned the 
contemplation of misery ; their thoughts and desires had centered 
within themselves; they had not wished to look upon gloomy 
pictures, for fear their delicate nerves might be shocked. 

“If you please, we'll goin here,” said John. 

Mrs. Hamelin’s cheeks turned pale a little when she perceived 
what kind of a dwelling they were about to enter. She could not 
help confessing to herself that she felt very much out of her ele- 
ment, but remembering the new course of life upon which her- 
self and her husband had resolved, she summoned all her firmness 
and followed their cicerone. A narrow and rotten flight of steps 
descended from the sidewalk to some kind of a habitable place 
below. The steps groaned beneath their weight as they passed 
down, one after the other, for the stairs were so narrow that two 
could not go abreast. 

Mrs. Hamelin gathered her dress closely about her person, and 
waited with asickly expectation for some movement within re- 
sponsive to John’s knock. A dilapidated door swung creaking at 
last upon its hinges, and the uninvited visitors passed into the 
cellar. The air that met them was damp, and loaded with un- 
healthy gases, which always haunt those subterranean abodes of 
poverty and wretchedness found in large cities. A pale and fee- 
ble looking woman, with a puny child in her arms, sat crouching 
over a few embers that glowed with but faint intensity, in the 
cheerless fireplace. The garments that hung about her person 
were such as the miserable ones of earth are well acquainted 
with; they were torn, mended, faded, inefficient, and could not 
well subserve the purposes of comfort and decency, but there was 
obviously an attempt on the part of the wearer to make them as 
tidy and useful as possible. 


The natural instincts of the woman for neatness, fitness, and 
order, were everywhere apparent in that abode of poverty. The 
little girl that had opened the door, and the bright boy that stood 
near her, bore witness to her efforts to make them comfortable. 
Their scant clothing was not filthy, and their pale faces were scru- 
pulously clean, while their silken hair was combed out smoothly. 
She reddened to her very forehead, when she perceived her well- 
dressed, yet unexpected visitors. She would have offered them 
seats, but there were but two shaky chairs in the room, and she 
was ashamed to proffer them. She bowed her face upon the 
child’s head, and awaited with emotions best known to herself for 
the strangers to announce their purpose. 


Mrs. Hamelin, who was at first speechless with astonishment 
and pity, soon recovered her self-possession, and placing one of 
the broken and ricketty chairs near the poor woman, ventared to 
trust herself upon it. Perceiving her sensitive nature, Mrs. Ham- 
elin did not at once inquire into her history, but strove to win her 
confidence, and make her feel that inquisitive impertinence was no 
part of her nature. She played with the child’s soft curls, caressed 
its pale little face with her hand, and quietly inquired its name 
and age. Ina short time she had elicited the woman’s history, 
and discovered that she had once been more favored of fortune. 
Her husband had deceased suddenly, leaving his business unset- 
tled, when, by the artful management of one of his relatives, all 
the property had passed into other hands, leaving her with her 
children destitute. 

“What was your maiden name?” asked Mrs. Hamelin. 

“Emily Graham,” was the reply. 

“ You attended a boarding school at H——, in the year 1846 ?” 
resumed the lady, quickly. 

“T did,” replied the other, with a start of surprise. 

“« We were then friends,”’ continued Mrs. Hamelin. 
that time called Eliza Arlington.” 

At this announcement the woman covered her face and wept. 

“You must leave this place,” said Mrs. Hamelin, taking her 
hand kindly ; “I ask it as a favor; allow me tohave my own way.” 

“‘T cannot consent to be a burden to any one.” 

** Hush! don’t speak,’’ retorted the lady. 

“ John, run for a carriage!’ cried Mr. Hamelin, who had been 
listening to the conversation, while he was pretending to play with 
the boy. 

“I cannot go ; I am already indebted to the landlord for this 


“T was at 


place, miserable as it is !” exclaimed the female. 


“ Hurry, John, hurry !” uttered Mr. Hamelin, impatiently. 

“ Please sir,” said John, as he stood in the open door, “you 
have a vacant house on D—— Street.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, my good fellow. We will per- 
suade Mrs. Strickland to occupy it.” 

It is not necessary to prolong this narration. Before night, 
Mrs. Strickland and her three children were comfortably installed 
in a pretty house belonging to Mr. Hamelin, which had just been 
vacated. The comforts of life flowed in upon her as if by magic. 
Her heart expanded with hope and gratitude, and the faces of her 
little ones were wreathed with contented smiles. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamelin acknowledged that that day’s work had made them hap- 
pier than they had been formany months. But their charities did 
not end here. Thenceforward, in living for others, they found 
that inward peace which cold selfishness can never impart. 
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REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, PASTOR. 


BY REY. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Methodism is of recent origin. We hear nothing of 
it in the early history of the country on either side of the 
water. It was about the year 1766, or soon after its rise 
in the old world, that it was introduced into New York 
city, by a company of Wesleyans from Ireland. The 
first preachers were Philip Embury and Thomas Webb. 
The last was a captain in the British army. Two years 

, the first Methodist chapel in America was 
consecrated. Francis Asbury, subsequently a Metho- 
dist bishop, who came to this country from England, in 
1771, was the leader of American Methodism. It was 
in the year 1784, that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States was formally organized. Its his- 
tory, therefore, is only about as long as that of the con- 
stitution of this Union. Though of so recent date, 
Methodism has spread and taken root in this country, 
until it has become the foremost communion, as to num- 
bers, embracing 12,467 churches, or more than a third 
of all in our land of every sect, and about a third more 
than the Baptist denomination, the next most numerous 
religious body. Jesse Lee was the father of Methodism 
in New England. He tirst preached it in New Haven, 
Norwalk, and other places in Connecticut, in 1789. It 
was during the same year, that the first New England 
Methodist society was formed in Stratfield, a parish in 
the town of Stratford, Conn. Massachusetts first wit- 
nessed Methodism in Lynn, where a society was formed 
in the year 1791. Here the first chapel was built. Of 
its erection, Lee says: “They began it on the 14th of 
June, raised it on the 21st, and dedicated it on the 26th.” 
This reminds us of early house building in California. 
It is stated that this same building is now used as a 

ublic school-house. Lynn, to this day, is a favorite 
fewe of that earnest Christianity which it so early enter- 
tained. We come now to consider what it most con- 
cerns us to know, how,this new doctrine was introduced 
into the city of the Puritans. We read, that as early as 
the year 1768, when the British regiments were quar- 
tered in Boston, there were some of the soldiers who 
were Methodists and soon gathered meetings. Though 
Richard Boardman, Wiliiam Black, Freeborn Gallett- 
son and Mr. Lee preached 
at different times in Bos- 
ton for a period of more 
than twenty years, it was 
not until August, 1792, 
that the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church was 
formed, that had its first 
chapel in Methodist Alley, 
North Boston. The in- 
troduction of Mr. Lee to 
this city we give in the 
words of Rev. Mr. Cum- 
mings, of Bromfield Street 
Church. “Jesse Lee ar- 
rived in this city, July 9, 
1790. All his efforts to 
secure a house of any kind 
in which he might preach 
on the following day hav- 
ing failed, he determined 
to preach on the common. 
Accordingly, at 6 o’clock, 
on Sunday afternoon, he 
took his stand upon a ta- 
ble under the venerable 
*“ Great Elm ” of the com- 
mon. He opened his ser- 
vices in the presence of 
four persons, and closed 
surrounded by three thou- 
sand. He left the city the 
next day, but he returned 
the same week, and con- 
tinued about a week in 
Boston, preaching in sev- 
eral private houses, and 
in one Baptist church, but 
chiefly on the common, 
Np on one Sabbath, 
is congregation number- 
ed five thousand.” The 
Bromfield Street Church 
was the second Methodist 
church that was formed in 
Boston. The corner-stone 
was laid by Rev. Peter 
Jayne, il 15, 1806, and 
it was dedicated the fol- 
lowing November, by Rev. 
S. Merwin. The house 
was rebuilt upon the spot 
of its predecessor, in the 
1848, and was dedi- 
cated by the late Stephen 
Olina, D.D. His sermon 
on the occasion, the writer 


borers together with God.” 
‘The discourse justified all - 
that had been heard in 
reference to the power of 
Dr. Olin. There is noth- 
ing of extravagance in 
saying that it was a mas- 
terly production. The 
, in commencing, 
opened the Bible and an- 
nounced hie text, and then 
closed it, and did not re- 
fer to it, or to any notes, 
“for the hour he spoke. 
The discourse delighted 
and electrified a large an- 
dience. It has been pub- 
lished with Dr. Olin’s 
works. Dr. Olin was a 


PORTRAIT OF REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS. 
[From a Daguerreotype, by Sovraworta & Hawes.) 


BROMFIELD STREET CHURCH, BOSTON. 


may be reckéned among the few great writers our 
country has uced. The exterior of the house dedi- 
cated on occasion, though of a peculiar style of 
architecture, may not displease a correct taste, the 
interior is decidedly pleasing. The lofty ceiling, the 
handsome pulpit, the fine organ, the t pews, the 
rich church furniture combine to make this one of the 
most attractive sanctuaries in the city. This society, 
like Methodism in Boston, had, in its early stages, many 
struggles. When it was formed, there were but two 
hundred and thirty-seven of the denomination in Bos- 
ton. Now, this church numbers five hundred members, 
and is described by Rev. Abel Stevens in his “Memo- 
ries of Methodism,” as “the most efficient body of 
Methodists in New England, ready for every good word 
and work, firmly conservative in respect to the 
principles of Methodism, and as strongly inaccessible to 
the novelties of innovators.” This society has been 
harmonious and prosperous from the begin . It has 
been favored with the most prominent and talented min- 
isters for its pastors, and has been intimately connected 
with the progress of Methodism in New England. It 
was within the walls of this church that the great general 
conference of the Methodist clergy of the United States 
assembled last year, and impressed New England, for 
the first time, with the extent of Methodism, and with 
the eminent lights in its church. The slow p: of 
Methodism in Boston—a soil not the most favorable for 
its growth—may be indicated by the following figures : 
In 1800, the whole number of members in the city were 
but seventy; in 1822, there were only six hundred and 
eighty; and at the present time, about two thousand. 
It must be remembered, however, that many of the 
members have removed into the suburbs of our city, to 
build up there the churches of their polity, discipline 
and articles of faith prepared by the great founder of 
Methodism, Wesley himself. By the itinerant system 
of the Methodist church, it is ascertained that the whole 
number of ministers that have been stationed over the 
Bromfield Street Church has been forty-fotr, during a 
period of less than half a century, or about one on an 
average for each year. If the names of all these were 
mentioned, it would be seen what an uncommon share 
of pulpit gifts this church has enjoyed. We have only 
space to say, that among them are found the names of 
original founders of the church, with those of Pick- 
ering, Sabine, Hedding, Merritt, Webb, Charles Adams, 
and others of like eminence, whose names are not only 
household words in the 
Methodist church, but are 
known to the church uni- 
versal. It was not until 
the year 1830, that this 
church had an exclusive 
pastor for one or two 
ing to usage 
the body. Previous to 
that date, the churches in 
Boston were connected to- 
gether, forming a Metho- 
dist circuit, each minister 
preaching in rotation in 
each church. The present 
tor of the Bromfield 
Bereet Church, Rev. Jo- 
seph Cummings, is a na- 
tive of Maine. He grad- 
uated at the princi 
Methodist college of New 
England, the Wesleyan 
University, of Middle- 
town, Ct., in 1840, having 
secured his collegiate edu- 
cation by his own exer- 
tions. He has been for 
several years connected 
with the useful profession 
of instructors, and had for 
a considerable time the 
charge of one of the larg 
est seminaries under 
plocopal 
t Epise urch. 
Mr. has been 
known favorably in this 
vicinity for a considerable 
period. He has been 
tor of the Malden, 
Street, Chelsea, and the 
Hanover Street, Boston 
Bu churches for two years— 
the long and most honor- 
able period that a clergy- 
man of this commun 
can remain connected with 
any one church at one 
time. In his present po- 
sition, he is, we believe, 
beloved, honored and use- 
ful—a trinity that makes a 
clergyman’s paradise. Af- 
ter all, there is no happier 
man on earth than the suc- 
ce+sful minister of the gos- 
pel, the publisher of good 
news to all le. And 
why should Re not be bap- 
py’ He has the profes- 
sion of prophets, apostles 
and martyrs; of men of 
whom the world was not 
worthy, and of the Lord 
of life, the Prince of glory. 
He is an ambassador, not 
of any earthly court, but 
of the court of heaven, of 
the King of kings, and the 
Lord of lords. And if the 
American patriot may sa: 
with emphasis, “ Than 
God, I also am an Ameri- 
can!” much more may the 
Christian minister cry out, 
Thank God, I am a minis- 
ter of the gospel of Christ. 
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“ Wish-wa-Kee,” an bara 

“An Unfinished Skete by 
“ The Little Vid Corporal,” by Mrs. Mary 4. Oxwson. 

“ Worse Enemies than Lions and ” by T. 8. Anraur. 

“The Indian Summer,”’ verses. by Mrs R. H. EB. Kenenson. 

“ The Swallow's Farewell to Summer,” lines, by Loviss A. Worraen. 
“ When am gone ’’ verses, by Horace Bovguman. 

“In Memory of my Mothor,” lines, by Ina Warnen, M. D. 


A Prospect of the Spirit Vand,” lines, by H. Boru. 
ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, NEW ORLEANS. 

This beautiful edifice, depicted by our artist on page 264, ranks 
among the g.eatest ornaments of New Orleans, and is the result 
of the combined efforts of the order of Odd Fellows, in the Cres- 
cent City. It is located on the corner ot Camp and Lafayette 
Streets ; measuring 104 feet on the former, and 171 feet on the 
latter—opposite the City Hall and other elegant buildings, public 
and private—fronting on Lafayette Square. In the infancy of the 
order in New Orleans, but little room was required for its accom- 
modation ; but, as the principles that governed it became better 
known, and their influence upon the moral and social character of 
its members better appreciated, latge accessions to its member- 
ship were made, which rendered it necessary to secure more ample 
accommodation. The necessity gave impulse to the public spir- 
ited character of some of the members, and an Odd Fellows’ Hall 
was projected. The task was an herculean one, but every obsta- 
cle was promptly met and overcome, and the finished structure 
now stands, a proud monument to the untiring perseverance of its 
projectors, and the taste and talents of Mr. George Purvis, the 
architect, under whose supervision it has been constructed. The 
architectural design is from the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus; 
the interior is finished in a style to correspond with the character 
of the building, and presents to the eye the most pleasing cffect of 
the chaste and beautiful. 
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MENTAL AND CORPOREAL SUFFERING. 

There is a very pretty Persian apologue on the difference be- 
tween mental and corporeal suffering. A king and his minister 
were discussing the subject, and differed in opinion. The minis- 
ter maintained the first to be more severe, and to convince his 
sovereign of it he took a lamb, broke its leg, shut it up, and put 
food before it. He took another, shat it up with a tiger, which 
was bound by a strong chain, so that the beast could spring near, 
but not seize the lamb, and put food also before him. In the 
morning he carried the king to see the effect of the experiment. 
The lamb with the broken leg had eaten up all the food placed 
before him—the other was found dead from fright. 
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AtamopE.—The newest pocket handkerchiefs (says the Court 
Journal) are frilled with an embroidered band ; and many of those 
made for the trousseau of the Duchess of Brabant were three cor- 
nered, with a deep border of Mecklin lace laid on very full. One 
corner is made to pass through the ring of the smelling-bottle, and 
the handkerchief hangs thus in security from the finger. 


IncrEasine Fast.—The taxable property of San Francisco 
city and county, has increased in value within a year, upwards of 
eleven millions of dollars. 
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SPLINTERS. 


. Miss Bremer’s work on America will make a stir among 
our notabilities, as the authoress has indulged in portrait painting. 
.++» Charles Lanman, Webster’s private secretary, has resigned 
his position in the state department, to devote his time to literature. 
. Mr. A. Galt, a young Virginia sculptor, has just completed 
a bent. of Christopher Columbus, which is highly spoken of. 
. The San Francisco Shipping List of September Ist, gives 
a list of seventy-six vessels duc at that port from Europe. 
. Mr. Forrest has lived down all editorial opposition in New 
York, with a single exception, whom we forbear to name. 
. The London Jews—to their credit be it said—have eleven 
establish menta for the almost gratuitous education of the poor. 
: Tu Cincinnati, instead of asking “* What's the news ?” they 
inquire, “‘ What's the latest streak?” (by telegraph.) Faust people. 
--+. At the Crystal Palace there is an embroidered likeness of 
~— Clay, the hair of which was taken from his head. 
. G. V. Brooke has made a great hit in London, in Shak- 
epesiean characters. He is said to have fully recovered his voice. 
. Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, with his family, 
has just returned from abroad, after a long stay in Europe. 
. Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian minister, has lately 
becn on a visit to Boston. He is a gentlemanly man. 
- A sudmarine telegraph between Cuba and Florida, we see 
by the papers, is proposed, and will be perfected. Progress ! 
- Matters still look quite warlike between Russia and Tur- 
. “a the 8th of Janaary next there is to be a convention of 
the skaters of the war of 1812 yathered at Philadelphia. 


A CHAPTER ON LOVE, 

It is surprising to realize how much of the thoughts, of the 
young, especially, are given to love, how much poets and philoso- 
phers have written about it, and how mach it forms a part of our 
very existence. Men are made happy by love, unhappy by love, 
go crazy for love, die for love! And young maidens do all of 
these, only with a large degree more intensely than the sterner 
sex ever realize. Among the stern realities of life, love springs 
up like fragrant flowers in our path from amid the rongh and 
stormy way, gladdening our eyes, and assuming the position of 
the morning glory of our existence. It robs the heart of selfish- 
ness, refines the feelings and sensibilities of the heart, quickens the 
powers of perception, and throws a ha!o of romance and beauty 
Over every purpore and every action. These are some of the true 
phases of love. Poets and philosophers have uttered much and 
many truths upon the subject. Let us hear some of them speak. 

Valerius Maximus says: ‘“‘ Where there exists the most ardent 
and true love, it is often better to be united in death than separated 
in life.” This is a principle rather too pungent for our philoso- 
phy. It might do very well for the French, who seem particularly 
fond of suicide, but would find few practical followers in this 
country. Now, Rochefoucauld's idea would suit very well as an 
answer to the above. He says: ‘“ A man of sense may love like a 
madman, but not like a fool.” This, we apprehend, is pretty 
good philosophy; for, though a man may go into eestacies over 
his passion, to bite his own nose off by committing suicide in 
order to die with one whom he cannot live with in the bonds of 
love, is decidedly Quixotic. We think Mr. Sensiaes was very 
incorrect in his philosophy. 

Looking upon love in another light, Addison says: “ Ridicule, 
perhaps, is a better expedient against love, than sober advice ; 
and I am of opinion, that Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as 
effectual to cure the extravagance of this passion, as any one of 
the old philosophers.” Herein Addison shows a want of heart 
and appreciation, and counts without his host, not realizing the 
true power and force of love He who has really felt the passion, 
could easily silence the philosopher. Sir Philip Sidney could 
have done it, for he truthfully says: “True love can no more be 
diminished by showers of evil than flowers are marred by timely 
rain.” And as “the course of true love never did run smooth,” 
opposition to it but nourishes and strengthens its power and per 
severance. No, no, Mr. Addison, you cannot ridicule man or 
woman out of their affection ; for, as you have yourself admitted 
in another place: “ The pleasantest part of a man's life is gen- 
erally that which he passes in courtship, provided his passion be 
sincere, and the party beloved kind, with discretion.” 

The true poetry of love is to elevate its object, and to rob our 
own breasts of selfishness. Hazlitt realized this; he says: “ It 
makes us proud when our love of a mistress is returned ; it ought 
to make us prouder still when we can love her for herself alone, 
without the aid of any such selfish reflection. This is the religion 
of love” Ay, the sort of love that we commend most heartily ; 
a love that quenches all cold philosophy, and creates an atmos- 
phere for itself; that lives, moves, and breathes for love alone, 
that finds sacred promptings in the absorbing passion that actuates 
the heart. Sterne says: “It is sweet to feel by what fine-spun 
threads our affections are drawn together.” That is, it is not 
only happiness to love and be beloved, but it is sweet to realize 
that we are thus exercised by the power of love. 

Then to be actually in love, and fultil love’s prompeings, is 
such a delightful occupation ; it involves such activity ; as Ovid 
says: “‘ Let him who does not choose to be considered a lazy fel- 
low fall in love ”—he will surely find activity enough in its mul- 
tifarious requirements, and duty, tod, of the most delightful char- 
acter. A mancannot fall half in love; he must be over “head 
and ears”—to use a vulgarismm—or not atall. A man either 
loves devotedly, or not at all (Goethe says: ‘ Hate makes us 
vehement partisans, but love still more so ;” and this our own 
experience will prove, for who ever saw two lovers that did not 
seem to act as though half crazy, without discretion, and often. 
times— it must be said—without decency. Then “ vehemency” 
runs away with them. To prove how overcome one is by the 
passion, let a budget of love letters be produced ; they will soon 
settle the matter as to whether the parties are exercised by calm, 
practical wisdom. 

But of ali who have written of love, we can learn less than our 
own hearts can teach us; it is a passion in which experience is 
by far the best teacher. Probably no one has placed love in a 
purer or truer light than Lamartine, who says: ‘‘ To love in order 
to be loved in return, is man; but to love for the pure sake of 
loving, is almost the characteristic of an angel.” 


Sinecutar Conpvuct.—Rauch, the German sculptor, recently 
made three statues, representing Faith, Hope and Charity, a pres- 
ent to the church of his native town, The clergyman, however, 
refused to receive them stating that the design of these figures 
was evidently conceived in a spirit opposed to Christianity. 


Iron Crown or Huneary.—A correspondents writes us from 
Vienna, that the iron crown of Hungary has been discovered. 
The emperor was to receive it in Vienna with demonstrations of 
great magnificence. The much coveted emblem was found on 
the banks of the Danube in an iron chest. 


Tuis 18 tas Nixeteents Century !—A man was lately ar- 
rested, fined and imprisoned in Quebec, for neg)ecting to take his 
hat off in the streets, as the procession of High Mass was passing. 


Forrest will play this season in New 
York Philadelphia and Washington. He will not, in all proba- 
bility, visit Boston. 


LAUNCH OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 

On page 265 we present a view of the “Great Republic,” as 
she appeared on the occasion of her launch. This triumph of 
marine architecture was launched from Mr. M’Kay’s ship-yard, in 
East Boston, at precisely twelve o’clock, on Tuesday, the 4th 
inst. The ceremony of introducing the noble fabric to her des- 
tined home occurred in the presence of an immense crowd of 
spectators, and she passed to her mission on the deep amid the 
crash of cannon and the cheers of the people Visitors were in 
town from the back country, and from along the coast, to witness 
the launch, particularly from Cape Cod, delegations from which 
arrived by the morning trains. The wharves on both sides the 
stream, where a view was attainable, were thronged with people. 
Men, women and children vied in interest to get a look; and 
boys and men clung like «piders to the rigging of the ships, and 
the sides and roofs of stores and houses, to get a glance at the 
magnificent vessel. Captain Alden Gifford christened her in 
pure Cochituate, the Great Rervus ic, as she left her cradle and 
took to her watery bed. The Great Republic is one of the most 
beautiful crafts that ever floated. She is 325 feet long, 53 feet 
wide, her depth 37 feet, and her capacity 4000 tons—the largest 
merchant ship, probably, that ever tasted salt water. The Great 
Republic thus stands in the front of the ships as the great repub- 
lic she was named for does in the front of the nations, and we 
hope her prosperity may be in an equal degree with that of her 
great namesake. Next week we shall give a full page picture, 
representing the monster ship as she appears full-rigged, and 
shall also give a full description of her dimensions, etc. 


MARRIAGES. 


{n this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William F. Kenfield to Miss Georgiana 
Austin; Mr. Sergus 4 Renton to Miss Mary A. Whitney; Mr. Andrew Hoof- 
man to Caroline Shippy; Mr. Wm. 3. Dixon of Cambridge, to Augusta Coffin 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. 8. A. Stetson to Miss Susanna youngest daugh 
of Mr. John E Kurtz. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. George Bruce Brown to Miss Marianna, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Spragu 

By Rt. kev Bishop Manton Eastburn, William Jarvis Eaton a to Mrs. 
Mary J Leverett, daughter of Levi —~ Esq , of Rindge, N H. 

At %outh Boston, by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Thomas Marshall, of Dorchester, 
to Miss Mary D. Davenport, of Hast Bridgewater 

At West Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. po Frank a. Esq . of New York, 
to Mrs Helen M. Clark, daughter of John Ballard, *= Boston 

At Medford, Rev. Mr. fuller, Mr. Nathaniel D. Tobey, of Eliot, Me., te 
Miss Ann Maria nn, of Bast Boston. 

At Melrose, 5th inst., by Rev. Mr. Parsons, J. Wesley Jones, Esq. (of the 
Pantoscope of California). to Miss Clara J., daughter of Leonard Jackson, Esq. 
May joy attend this happy union, and our thanks be received by the young 
couple for polite remembrance 

At Fall Kiver, by Rev. Mr. Relyea Mr. Orin R. Blaisdell, of the Adams House, 
Boston to Miss Anne, daughter of Mr. Newell Towie. 

At Taunton, wy Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Gardiner, Me., to 
Miss Harriet L. Washburn. 

At Nashua, N. H , Oct. 5th, by Rev. Mr. Fay, Mr. Charles G. Saxton, of 
New York, to Miss Arabella B. Burke, of Nashua. 

At New York, Mr. Prescott F. Harris, of Bostou, to Mis» Margaret A. Button, 
of Charleston, 8. U. ; Mr. EB. G. Bogert to Olivia, daughter of Kev. Dr. Hawks. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr Edwin A. Carr, 52; Charles Augustus, only son of Mr. Asa 
M Savels, 7: Dr. Dennis McGowan a native of oda; Mrs. Circia D., wife of 
Thomas fickerton. 24; Miss Harriet Carter. 67; Pelham Winslow, sou of Mr. 
Charles L. Hay ward. 5, = Sally Haley, formerly of Biddeford, Me., 63, Miss 
Maria A. McCassey. 18; Mr. Frederick Bense, 39; Mr Michael Darby 33 Hon. 
James C. Merrill, 69. 

At Medford. Seth W. Vining, 43. Maine and Wisconsin papers please copy. 

At Marblehead. Capt. John Girdler, a well known shipmaster, 47 

At Haverhill. Mrs. Susan Morss, daughter of late 8. Pearsov of Newburyport. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Phebe. relict of the late Mr. Dean. 89. 

At Newbur’ port, Miss Eliza B. Wheelwright, of New York, 21. 

At New Bedford. Mrs. Hannah H. Albert. 52 Mrs. Lucy G@. Washburn, 51. 

At Vorcester. Mrs. Lucy, relict of Mr. John Blake, 65. 

At Saco. Me., Mrs. G. Chase, 61; Mr. Stephen Sawyer, 72. 

At Brooklyn, N.Y. m Lawrence. E-q , formerly Sheriff, 57. 

At Burlington, N “3. Lucretia Greene, daughter of Benj. Winslow, of Boston. 

At Mobile, of yellow ‘fellow, Mrs Cecilia L. Fc x, late of Boston 34. 

At Penx.cola, Mrs Wilhelmene C., wife of Charles Winters, Esq. 

At Palatka, Florida, of k consumption, Mr. Joseph B. Greeley. 
of Palermo Me., 27 years 6 months. Maine aud Mass. papers p eaxe copy. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most fie aay: i 
form, a weekly literary ge of notable one of the its = 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spieed with 
wit and humor. Each paper is , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in ail parts of the world, and of men and manners, a ae | 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this te Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
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fron th the antinal k kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It ie 
ted on fine satin-surface paper. with new and type pe, presenting 
its meehanical execution an elegant art. It con 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving roe amount of reading matter 
and illustrations—a manimoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE BRIDE. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


How her white breast heaves and trembles, 
Half in hope and half in fear; 

Long and sad has been her vigil, 
Him for whom she waits is near. 


Yet upon her face the crimson 
Burns not like a lovelit flame ; 

And her eyelids are net dropping 
With a thought of maiden shame. 


No, her cheek grows white and whiter, 
And her heart beats faint and low; 

This is surely not the bridegroom 
That should come a year ago. 


Ah! it is no earthly lover 
Takes her to his bosom now, 

And no human passion answers 
To the kisses on her brow. 


Bring the new robe—bring the roses 
On her forehead to be laid; 

Bring the white sheet, spread it over, 
Let her bridal bed be made. 


Bliss nor anguish, joy nor sorrow, 
Any more her bosom stirs ; 

Never mortal maid that slumbered, 
Knew a calmer sleep than hers. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE IN DONGOLA. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


Wirnovr argumentation, it will, of course, be admitted that 
complexion has nothing to do with moral or mental emotions. 
In matters of the heart, people of all races are subject to those 
impulses, which novelists portray in imaginary scenes of high- 
wrought passion. And why should it not be so, since the social 
relations, whether in a palace, a wigwam, or under the shade of a 
palm tree, are essentially the same? Whether a man resides in a 
cave, or on the apex of a lofty mountain, he loves his family, and 
the hue of his skin has no modifying influence over the affections. 

While in Africa, it was a source of pleasure, and sometimes of 
astonishment, to study the every-day condition of society. While 
some parts of that vast continent bid defiance to European occu- 
pancy, others are of the most inviting character. The balmy at- 
mosphere in elevated regions of the Nile ; the deliciousness of the 
fruits ; the variety of birds ; the beauty of the insects ; the splen- 
dors of the unclouded heavens ; and, above all, the freedom, sim- 
plicity, and kindness of those unsophisticated tribes that travellers 
sometimes visit, leads him to wonder what the curse is, and why 
there is one, resting like destiny, over such a magnificent country. 

But it is my intention to relate an adventure, instead of philoso- 
phizing. Still, when sitting alone, meditating on the strange in- 
cidents, to which I have been a personal witness, in Africa, an 
almost irresistible desire to re-visit the date groves comes over 
me, and I sometimes resolve to make another long voyage, peril- 
ous as the sea is, to study over again the geology, the resources 
of the soil; the ancient institutions of barbarians, and, in con- 
nection with them, humanity, in its lowest and most deplorable 
condition. 

In one of my explorations over and through a mighty desert of 
sand, under the special guidance of a well-developed Arab,—who 
had drunken camel’s milk till it failed to make him grow any 
larger,—a Dongola slave had assigned him, by his master, the 
special function to follow in the rear, in order to pick up whatever 
might fall from the saddles of the camels. Further, at night he 
fed out the provender, beat the dromedaries when they attempted 
to quarrel with each other ; and from the alacrity with which he 
sprang to his feet, in the dead of night, when a hyena, a jackal, 
an anaconda, or a lion, approached the neighborhood of our puny 
caravan, he seemed to slumber with one eye open. 

For want of a more elevated topic, it occurred to me, one even- 
ing, as we sat smoking round a tiny fire, in which Abdallah had 
baked a sheet of bread,—black, tough, and studded with bits of 
coal, like Zante currants in e Christmas pudding,—to ask Maka- 
tolo where he originated. 

He could not speak English ; and a limited knowledge of the 
Arabic, which barely enabled him to express hunger and thirst, 
with a few elementary words besides, was about as much as he 
knew of that language, it being difficult for him, also, from the 
short time he had been from the dear home of his boyhood, to 
converse fluently in it. However, we daily improved in conversa- 
tional power, and before we were fully aware of the improvement 
we were making in pure Desert Arabic,—reputed to be altogether 
superior to that spoken in the cities,—we could understand each 
other. This discovery was mutually gratifying. 

“Now, Makatolo,” said I, one evening, his pipe being out, 
“tell me how, and by what means, came you to be the slave of 
Abdallah 

“You must know, in the beginning,” said he, “that I am a 
native of Dongola, the paradise of earth, if there is one on the 
globe.” 

This sentence flowed off so smoothly that I began to marvel 

how a mere slave, a camel driver, scarcely twenty years of age, 
could chat so understandingly, when he continued, thus : 

“* My father is the great priest of that happy land. His intelli- 
gence is far above the masses, whom he: controls by the sacred 
character of the Fetishes he holds in custody, as ax engine of 


state, by which the king rules the ignorant; while the privileged 
classes are the instrumentalities by which he enforces his com- 
mands.” 

Still more astonished at the orderly cast of his mind, ani the 
care with which he selected expressions to convey a correct idea, 
it was quite impossible to refrain from exclaiming, even within 
the hearing of his big-bearded master : 

“ Here is an intellect in prison.” 

Regardless of my occasional ejaculations of astonishment, 
Makatolo proceeded with his narrative, and, in the end, it proved 
to be very much like a love affair in Christendom. 

“ At the extremity of my native town,” continued the slave, 
‘was the house of the chief. He was, in fact, supreme ruler, and, 
to all intents and purposes, aking. Of a severe countenance, 
large in stature, and rich in cattle, his resources were equal to all 
emergencies of the tribe. When there was a war he could feed 
the soldiers from his own herds, without being obliged to peril 
the lives of the soldiers in stealing the necessary supplies fron an 
enemy. In short, the people of Dongola are not thieves, but 
strictly agriculturalists. 

“ Well, King Fotazba had a hundred sons, and daughters nu- 
merous as the spots on a leopard; but only one of them was a 
favorite with his majesty. She was extremely delicate in her 
organization,—tall, with a placid countenance, and distinguished 
throughout the domain of her royal father for two qualities, viz : 
kindness and generosity. Many a poor culprit had his shackles 
taken off at her intercession, and accused women, who were about 
to drink the fatal sassa-wood, regained their liberty, and lives, 
too, through the unwearied intercessions of the sympathizing 
Nalashebat. 

“We often saw each other, and seeing is not without its advan- 
tages in Dongola. We gradually discovered that we had a grow- 
ing partiality for each other. On fairly becoming conscious of 
that fact, a speedy effort was made to smother the development of 
those seeds of affection, intimately interwoven in the texture of 
our nature ; but germination went on in spite of me. There was 
no concealing the sentiment, but the idea of making her my wife 
was hopeless. 

“For ages,—indeed for a period vastly remote, beyond which 
the traditions of the tribe cannot reach,—a law, certainly the law 
of custom, has required the king to bestow his favorite daughter 
only ona hero. The man who, by his own unassisted prowess, 
has brought home as many heads of the enemy as will make a 
column of skulls, when laid one above another, that will reach to 
the chin of the princess, has a right to demand in marriage. Nor 
would the king dare withhold the gift. Even the stability of the 
government depends upon honoring old customs. 

“ As for slaughtering a hecatomb of human beings, it was quite 
out of the question. I had neither physical ability to contend 
with hostile men ; a daring spirit for bloody adventure beyond 
the borders of our common realm ; nor a reckless love for the 
odor of blood ;—but I really had an ardent partiality for the 
king’s favorite child. In consequence of being the son of a 
priest, and more especially the offshoot of the one most in the 
confidence of the king, an opportunity was afforded for frequent 
interviews with Nalashebat.” 

Beginning to puff with more activity, the slave perceived that 
the narrative had excited my curiosity. A preacher certainly 
speaks with more animation, and fervency, too, if the congrega- 
tion listen attentively,—so it is in story-telling in the East. An 
Arab cannot relate a thrilling scene of horror, dead camels, 
slaughtered beauties, or intrigues in the harem, without good 
listeners. 

“ We used to sit under the shade of some wide-spreading cocoa- 
nut, viewing the moon, and wondering what was going on up in 
the sky. Now this was all fur the purpose of concealing the real 
subject of our conversation, which related to having a tent of our 
own, where we could while away life to the singing of birds, 
and—” 

At that moment Abdallah wanted a calabash of millet for mak- 
ing a batch of bread. Just as Makatolo began to infuse a little 
modicum of interest into the recital of his experience in love, 
without knowing what it was, to be thus interrupted and ordered 
on service, quite provoked us both. However, he acted upon 
principle, slave as he was ; never, in a single instance, being even 
slack in his obedience. Everything being completed, according 
to Abdallah’s command, the tale was resumed : 

“T shall not dwell upon our imagined schemes in the future. 
We could not be happy apart, nor dare we be too much together, 
lest a suspicion should be excited in her father’s breast that a ten- 
der passion was developing. This may seem quite ridiculous to 
a Frangee traveller, a Christian, too, that the heart has tender- 
ness or susceptibilities in Dongola. Still, such is the fact, for 
civilization, as my father has often told me, is nothing but refined 
hypocrisy. Fetish priest as he is, in early manhood he followed 
the ivory merchants down the Nile, to Cairo ; from thence crossed 
the Arabian desert, by the Hadgi road, to Damascus, and onward 
to Bagdad. He there learned of the wisdom of Sultan Alraschid. 
Days upon days he explained to me the marvels of the Orient. 
There he saw the infidels—very remarkable for their knowledge, 
yet opposed to the doctrines of the Prophet. 

“ At Bagdad he heard of England, and saw pictures of mon- 
strous ships, with guns. Nor was that all, for he fell in with a 
man who gave him an account of the many books made by the 
Frangees, altogether at variance with the Koran. He described 
the females, with little waists, large feet, and unveiled faces. One 
relation surprised him more than all this, as it did the great peo- 
ple of Dongola, on his return. It was this: That there was a 
lew among the Christians that forbid them to have more than one 
wife at once. Of course, everybody, who had any sense, thought 


it a ridiculous regulation, and particularly so, when they further 
understood it was not a command of their rulers, but a voluntary 
regulation, established by themselves, to which time has given the 
sacredness of a law.” . 

I began to be impatient, assuring Makatolo that this was wan- 
dering from the subject. How the love matter terminated was 
what I was most curious to know. As for Frangee customs he 
could give me nothing new. 

‘‘ As I was about saying, the fear. that Fotazba should penetrate 
the state of our hearts, betrayed it, and a mightier tempest of 
wrath never settled on a king’s brow in Dongola, than rested 
upon his. That same night, Nalashebat and myself determined 
to escape the impending storm that must inevitably overwhelm us 
with destruction. 

“‘ Without any definite knowledge of the regions about, beyond 
the immediate circuit of the town in which we resided, and having 
never been permitted to accompany scouts or war parties, in their 
predatory excursions against adjacent tribes, on account of being 
destined to the priesthood, hand in hand we rushed into the wil- 
derness of spreading palms, acacias, prickly pear, and brush,— 
the favorite haunts of beasts, of which we were less afraid than of 
the terrible Fotazba. 

“We wandered about, ignorant of the dangers that menaced 
us ; but love sees no obstacles to happiness till it is too late to 
retrieve a false step. Early the next morning, just as the sun 
began to open his great eye, an elephant came rushing through 
the thicket, breaking down every obstacle, and mowing a path as 
he went by the mere weight of his huge body, pursued by a fierce 
lion of enormous size. Involuntarily I sprang to the body of a 
small tree, so strong is the instinct of self-preservation, but at the 
same instant the bloody monster, directed by a shriek from Nala- 
shebat, from the flecing animal he was driving, turned, with a 
bound upon her, and awful, even to remember, seizing my soul’s 
jewel by the waist, his long, sharp teeth penetrating her vitals, 
leaped away ata single bound. It was the last time I saw her.”’ 

A fall gush of tears flowed down the cheeks of poor Makatolo, 
as the last words were uttered. He wept aloud in an agony of 
distress. Abdallah had finished his pipe, and had taken a short 
doze while this still shorter story was being told. The sobbing of 
the slave awoke him, and he might have made a demonstration of 
his suspicion that I had ill-treated Makatolo, had he not kissed the 
hand of the master. 

“ Parties were sent in every direction,—as I afterwards learned 
by a river trader,—to find us, it being certain that we were to- 
gether. I slid down the tree, and for hours followed the trail of 
blood that indicated the course of the murderous beast, without 
discovering the spot where he rested to devour his beautiful prize. 
A second night was approaching. Fatigued, suffering for food, 
and parched with thirst ; terrified and half-distracted with a per- 
petual thought of what had occurred, I was still travelling rapidly 
onward, not knowing, or caring, where, when a large gang of the 
enemies of our tribe incidentally saw me. At first they drew 
their bows, apprehending that a body of my countrymen were 
near at hand. However, one of them boldly walked up and 
claimed me as his property. 

“ There is not a particle of mystery or romance connected with 
the subsequent history of my condition. Being conducted to the 
kraal of the owner, he disposed of me in a few days to a merchant, 
who placed me with others he had been collecting for the Egyptian 
market, and we were boated down the river. On arriving at Far- 
shoot I was again sold, to Abdallah, for a thousand piasters.” 

So much for once. Makatolo said nothing further about dis- 
appointed love, although he astonished me exceedingly, as occa- 
sion permitted, at our evening encampments, with accounts of the 
customs and manners of Dongola. He had acquired, in the hum- 
ble station of a slave, a minute acquaintance with the domestic 
economy of the Arabs, of which he was free to discourse ; and 
contrasting the ways and wisdom of Mohammedans with those 
in his father-land, animated him exceedingly. Abdallah treated 
him tenderly, feeding him from his own dish. With a hope of 
restoring him to cheerfulness, he had intimated that he might, 
hereafter, buy him a wife. Makatolo, however, abounded in sen- 
timent, and stood quite alone, and above his master, and, no 
doubt, also above a majority of his countrymen, in point of men- 
tal acumen and genius. He fully believed that he should again 
see Dongola. With his intelligence, improved and strengthened 
by intercourse with other minds, superior, from being removed 
from gross idolatry,—the wretched fetishisms of a large portion of 
the immense continent of Africa,—on my second visit I am hop- 
ing, and even expecting, to find Makatolo the hero of grand 
achievements. 


4 > 
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WRITERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The writers were few and intellectual ; and they addressed them- 
selves to learned, or, at least, to studious and diligent readers. 
The structure of their language is in itself an evidence that they 
counted upon another frame of mind and a different and 
speed in reading, from that which can alone be looked to by the 
writers of these days. Their books were not written to be.snatched 
up, run through, talked over and forgotten; and their diction, 
therefore, was not such as lent wings to haste and impatience, 
making everything so clear that he who ran or flew might read. 
Rather it was so constructed as to detain the reader over what was 


regnant and profound, and compel him to that brooding and pro- 


ific ture of the mind, by which, if he had wings, they might 
help him to some more genial and profitable employment than , 
that of running like an ostrich through a desert. 3 “ Notes 


on Life. 


Ambition is frequently the only refuge which life has left to the: 
denied or mortified affections. We chide at the grasping eye,(- 
the daring wing, the soul that seems to thirst for sovereignty only, . 
and know not that the flight of this ambitious bird has been from _ 4, 
a bosom, or a home, that is filled with ashes.— W. G. Simms. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Empress of France, it is reported, dotes upon jet orna- 
ments. —— In Mexico, war with the United States is considered 
inevitable. “In consequence of this, powder crackers at Vera 
Cruz have gone up three cents a pack. —— The American sewing 
machines are attracting great attention in England.——Gen. Mor- 
ris, of the Home Journal, thinks that the corporation of New 
York has a friend who has just embarked in the lime business, 
owing to the profuse supply of lime sprinkled in thestreets “since 
the hot weather has passed.” Very likely. —— The Hippodrome 
man, who tried to balance the North pole, got seriously cut by the 
axes of the earth. —— It is a significant fact that the English pa- 
pers in China no longer talk of the “ rebels ” or “ insurgents,” the 
general phrase being, “ the patriot army.”” —— Mr. A. H. Daven- 
port of the Broadway Theatre, was seriously injured a few nights 
since by the explosion of a camphene lamp. —— J. 8. Bridges, a 
scene painter from New York, in a fit of delirium tremens, cut his 
throat on Friday week, at Louisville, Ky. —— A man asked a ser- 
vant, “Is your master at home?’ No, sir; he’s out.” “Your 
mistress ?”’ ‘No, sir; she’s out.” ‘Well, I’ll just go in and 
take the air of the fire till they come.” “ Faith, sir, that’s out 
t6o,” replied the servant. —— The trip of the “ North Star” is 
said to have cost Com. Vanderbilt $250,000. —— Out of every 
hundred men who were married in England in 1850, thirty-three 
signed the marriage register with their marks, and out of every 
hundred women forty-six! —— Col. John C. Fremont, we are 
sorry to see, has been obliged to abandon his overland journey of 
exploration to California, and to return to St. Louis, on account 
of ill health,-—— The most approved railway brakes in England, 
can stop @ train at 50 miles the hour speed in 500 yards. —— A 
silk-worm is one of the greatest gormandizers in creation. When 
first hatched, they require 48 meals a day. —— Dr. Wood of East 
Windsor recently killed, at a single shot, eleven ducks—all that 
were in the flock. The gun was single barrel ; the distance seven 
rods. —— Mrs. Thompson, a widow lady, recently obtained a 
judgment against C. Barnes, at Bardstown, Ky., for $2000. He 
had publicly impeached her chastity. —— Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, has been appointed commercial agent of the United 
States, at Florence. —— Fruits of all kinds are said to be unusu- 
ally abundant in Iowa this year. Peaches and apples are selling 
in that State, it is said, at 40 and 50 cents per bushel. —— Deacon 
Elijah Tryon died in West Haven, Vt. on the 8th. He had lived 
with his wife 67 years, and was a soldier of the revolution.—— It 
is estimated that not less than four millions of dollars have been 
spent by Southerners during this summer in sight seeing at the 
North. —— Significant and characteristic:—In the English de- 
partment of the Crystal Palace, the label on the goods reads 
“Hands off.” In the French department, “Ne touchez pas 
s’il vous plait.” —— An Irishman being asked which was the 
oldest, he or his brother, said, ‘I am the oldest, but if Teddy 
lives three years longer, we shall then be both of an age. —— Our 
esteemed friend, T. Buchanan Read, is residing in Florence, Italy, 
pursuing his labors and his studies. —— Reports on the new 
comet from nearly all the principal observatories of Europe, have 
been received. It has been distinctly visible at Dieppe, France. 
The astronomer HinJ assigns it a diameter of 8000 miles——Mrs. 
Sarah Levy has been appointed keeper of the lighthouse at Havre 
de Grasse, Md., in place of her deceased husband. —— A good 
anecdote is told of Dibdin, the poet. ‘Charles, my dear,” said 
his wife, “‘ the wind is dreadful.” ‘‘ Put a peppermint lozenge out 
of the window, my dear,” said he, “it’s a capital thing for the 
wind.” —— The license for retailing liquor has been raised to 
$1500 in Marion, Ala., by the town council. —— Every Ameri- 
can bookseller who has travelled in Europe during the present sea- 
son will join in saying, that to be known as a member of the trade 
from the United States, has been to secure an immediate and cor- 
dial welcome. —— The rage for cattle breeding has reached an 
extreme point in England. For a cow and calf the sum of five 
thousand dollars was lately paid. —— An eagle, measuring seven 
feet from tip to tip, was shot and captured alive at Lewiston Falls 
last week. —— The Journal of Commerce suggests that the over- 
long skirted women should be called “ Broomers,” since they 
sweep the streets oftener and more effectually than the contrac- 
tors. ——— At the Annual Fair which recently took place at Day- 
ton, Ohio, 100,000 persons were in attendance. 
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A GLASS COLUMN. 

The popularity of glass as a building material—-arising out of 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s Crystal Palace and will 
cause glass to be employed in a thousand ways, to which no one 
dreamt it was applicable a few years ago. The Prussians have 
just resolved to make it serve for public monuments. A column, 
consisting entirely of glass, placed on a pedestal of Carrara mar- 
ble, and surmounted by a statue of Peace, six feet high, by the 
celebfated sculptor, Rauch, is about to be erected in the Garden 
of the Peace, at Potsdam. The shaft will be ornamented with 
spiral lines of blue and white. 
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Santa Anna.—It is stated that great discontent with Santa 
Anna’s government prevails among the intelligent portion of the 
Mexican people. Conspiracies and plots abound, though notices 
of them are suppressed in the papers, which Santa Anna has 
gagged with an efficacy only second to that of Louis Napoleon. 


A SAD Joxe.—A publisher of a newspaper out West, in the 
first issue of his journal, returns thanks to those who have loaned 
him pecuniary means, and gratitude to heaven that there is no law 


in that State enfurcing imprisonment for debt. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Hon. Rufus Choate will deliver the anni address before 
the New York Historical Society, on the 15th of November next. 

The name of the Water Gap Railroad Company has been 
changed to the North Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The cholera has made its appearance at Sharpsburg, Md., and 
in a few hours numbered six victims. 

The steam fire engine has been so successful in Cincinnati, that 
it is pro to increase the number, so as to suspend entirely the 
old mode of putting out fires. 

The recent Pennsylvania State Fair is acknowledged to have 
been the finest ever held in the State. It is estim that fifty 
thousand strangers were in the city during its continuance. 

Recently one hundred and fifty-six bags, each containing over 
five bushels of dead letters, were burnt at Monument Place, 
Washington. 

Moses A. Pearce, of New York city, has been arrested for fraud 
eee ee The charge against him is forgery of tes- 

ony. 

It is now stated that Grisi and Mario, the great singers 
engaged by Mr. Hackett, may not be expected in ‘is couuey 
until next season. 

The position of Minister to China is said to be awaiting the 
acceptance of Hon. George M. Dallas. The rumor that the mis- 
sion had been offered to Attorney-General Cushing is pronounced 
erroneous. 

About one thousand slaves were landed on the south side of 
Cuba, by the traders, in September. Many of them came in a 
most wretched condition, occasioned by suffering on bvard the 
slave ships. 

A silver eel, measuring three feet five and seven-eighths inches 
in length, and eight inches in circumference at the largest part, 
and weighing three and a half pounds, was taken from the Croton 
water pipe, in New York, lately. 

Upwards of two hundred unlicensed dealers in liquor were fined 
lately in New York city from $10 to $50 each, and eleven of the 
worst offenders were sentenced to short terms of imprisonment in 
the penitentiary in addition. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows’s (Unitarian) society in New York are about 
laying the foundation of a splendid church edifice on the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. Its spire, it is said, will 
be higher than that of Trinity. 

A sewing machine has been invented by Charles Miller, of St. 
Louis, which makes a stitch like “ backstitching” in hand-sew- 
ing ; making also a complete transverse button-hole stitch. It is 
on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, New York. 

Advices from Valparaiso to September Ist, state that Miss 
Hayes was still in Chili. She had given five concerts at Santiago, 
which netted about two thousand dollars. She was to visit Val. 
paraiso on the 5th of September, give four concerts there, leave 
for Copiapo on the 15th, and from thence to Callao and Australia. 

The receipts for the National Monument at Washington during 
the month of September amounted to $3017 99, and the expendi- 
tures to $2811 10 Of the receipts, $500 was the fourth instal- 
ment of the corporation of Washington, and $345 15 from visitors 
to the monument. From the special agents, $1883 were received, 
with various collections at the polls, the highest of which is $29 
from Austin, Texas, and $18 from Warrenton, N. C 


Foreign Stems. 


The Asiatic cholera is spreading in England. 

The Hungarian regalia is to be lodged in the Vienna Museum. 

The critical condition of breadstuffs continues, with prices tend- 
ing upwards. 

The Chinese revolution is extending, but no decisive action has 
yet been reported. 

The Servian charge had notified the Porte that Servia would 
remain neutral in the event of a war. 

A London letter says,—‘ It is a remarkable fact that the bank 
of England now holds no silver bullion.” 

It is understood that the Pacha of Egypt will send Rouchdy 
Bey as commissioner to the New York Exhibition. 


The calculation among corn-dealers is, that, after estimating 
the produce of the present harvest, Great Britain will require an 
importation of 15,000,000 quarters of grain of all kinds 

The French government has taken a strong and decided step in 
fixing the maximum price of bread in Paris. The bakers are, of 
course, exceedingly dissatisfied. 

Letters from Madrid say that another ministerial war was com- 
ing on in Spain, and in private political circles the propriety of 
deposing the queen was freely discussed. 

The seventy-seventh anniversary of American independence was 
duly celebrated at Melbourne on the 4th of July by a banquet, at 
which upwards of one hundred and ‘ift; guests, mostly Americans, 
were present. 

Grisi and Mario were privately married a few days since at St. 
John's Wood, England The recent death of M de Meicy (Mme. 
Grisi’s late husband) had on dit, hastened the union of these two 
celebrated artistes. 

The pecuniary gratuities which are so often bestowed on Rus- 
sian troops, are never paid down to them, but go to a fund, from 
which the soldier on quitting the service receives in a lump all 
that he has become entitled to during the time he served. Incase 
of death, it is paid to his heirs. 

On the 27th of June, there were in the harbor of Melbourne, 8 
steam vessels, 73 ships, 89 barques, 55 brigs, and 58 schooners, 
all lying at anchor, either delivering or taking in cargo, in the 
port of Melbourne alone. The whole makes a total of 283 ves- 
sels, which if averaged at 300 tons each, would make a total of 
no less than 84,900 tons of shipping at one time in that harbor. 


Accounts from Ningpo extend to the 18th June. All was then 
quiet there, but alarm was felt ing the rumors of the rebel 
movements in the neighborhood. The opium vessels which here- 
tofore had never been allowed to go up to the city, were now en- 
couraged by the mandarins to come as close as possible, and the 
present state of things rendered opium virtually a free article of 
commerce. 

The aspect of the Turkish difficulty is more threatening than 
ever. The Turks are roused to the highest pitch of fanaticism, 
and even call on the sultan to declare war or abdicate his throne. 
Meantime the great Earopean powers are endeavoring to induce 
the sultan to accept the original Vienna note, but Austria shows 
symptoms of backing out of the alliance with France and Eng- 

ing with Russia. 


Sands of Gold. 


++. It is difficult to grow old gracefully.—Madame de Stael. 
-.. The night shows stars and women in a better light.— 
Byron. 
-++. If you would not have affliction visit you twice, listen at 
once to what it teaches.—Burgh. 


_ +++ People may be taken in once, who imagine that an author 
is greater in private life than other men.—Johnson. 

.... Deliberate with caution, but act with decision ; and yield 
with graciousness, or oppose with firmness.— Colton. 

.... Adversity has the effect of eliciting talents which, in pros- 
perous circumstances, would have lain dormant.-—Horace. 

.... Affectation is certain deformity ; by forming themselves 
on fantastic models, the young begin with being ridiculous, and 
often end in being vicious.—Biair. 

-++. When r rushes, unrestrained, to action, like a hot 
steed, it stuunbles on its way. The man of thought strikes deep- 
est and strikes safely.— Savage. 

..-. A-slave has but one master; the ambitious man has as 
many masters as there are persons whose aid may contribute to 
the advancement of his fortune—La Bruyere. 

.... As for being much known by sight, and pointed out, I 
cannot comprehend the honor that lies withal; whatsoever it be, 
every mountebank has it more than the best doctor.— Cowley. 

-... Angry and choleric men are as ungrateful and unsociable 
as thunder and lightning, being in themselves all storm and tem- 
pest ; but quiet and easy natures are like fair weather, welcome to 
all.— Clarendon. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ There isn’t a mite,” says Lavater, “ but what fancies itself the 
cheese.” 

The only motive for uniting the Mississippi with the Atlancic is 
the loco-motive. 

If the “spirits” were “up to snuff,” what kind would they 
prefer? Rappee, of course. 

Punch thinks that carriage drivers would make the best soldiers 
in the world, as no troops could stand their charge. 

A new process of “filling” teeth has been discovered by a “ pro- 
gressive” down east dentist. It is in bi..“ as follows—“ Eat 
green corn roasted in the ear.” 

When an Irish girl was asked, a few days ago, where her mis- 
tress was, who had gone to a water-cure establishment, she replicd 
that her ladyship had “ gone to soak.” 

Many persons are led by their vices as there are many who are 
led by their noses : but there are a far greater number who follow 
both without any leading at all. 

The days of the highwaymen are over; but that need not be 
lamented by the admirers of the robbers of the good old times. 
The highwaymen have been succeeded by the railwaymen. 

Madame de Stael, one night, expatiating on the merits of the 
French language, and illustrating her meaning by the word “ sen- 
timent,” which has no exact equivalent in English, Lord Palmers- 
ton answered her that we had a phrase which to a nicety expressed 
the “sentiment” of the French—namely, “’Tis ail my eye and 
Betty Martin.” 


VOLUMES IL, IL, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., and IV. of the Prcrontan Drawmve-Room 
ComPANIoN, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anpD Five Hunprep Pages gaca, and each 
Volume containing nearly THousanp EnGravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumineD Trrte-Paces Lypexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of origina! Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and 1lilustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our V\ holesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. Oue volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. in politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WEICOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


the ance circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gieason’s PictoRiaL. 


— 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. ~ 


One copy of the Frac or our Ustoy, and one copy of Guzason’s Picroriat 
$4 00 per annun1, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy, ‘ 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, \ 
Comwzr or TREMONT AND Srauers, Boston, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE LAMAS OF PERU. 
The engraving below represents 
a group of Peruvian lamas in the 
midst of their native mountains. 
As much has been said on the sub- 
ject of introducing and domestica- 
these animals here, and in 
Europe, the remarks of an intelli- 
gent foreigner on the subject seem 
to be peculiarly appropriate and in- 
teresting. When shall we behold, 
he says, a troop of lamas on our 
mountains? When shall we gather 
in our Alps, our Py: , the 
Cantal, or the Jura, that fine wool 
which we now import from. Eng- 
land, and which is sent from Peru 
and Bolivia? It will not, doubt- 


less, be a great while. We-have. | 


only, we trust, to anticipate a little. 
Those of our readers who have 
visited the museum of natural his- 
tory at Paris, have seen there a 
little flock of lamas, half of them 
born in Paris aud the rest perfectly 
acclimated. "While ‘these experi- 
ments, so conclusive ‘in favor of 


naturalizing the lama with*us, are 


being accomplished in Paris by the 
care of the administration of the 
museum Of -natural history; othets 
are being pursued with equal suc- 
cess and on a grander scale in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. Mr, Ste- 

enson, in Scotland ; Lord Derby, 
in the magnificent menagerie he 
has founded in his park of Knows- 
ley, near Liverpool, have produced, 
either the lama properly so called, 
or the variety, yet more valtable 
for the abundance and be#iity of 
its wool, known by the name of 


= 


alpacca. 
pair in Germany, but the most ca- 
rious experiment of all,from the 
circumstances under which it has 
been tried, is that made the 


of Scotland, the lama and al 


OPIUM SMUGGLING IN CHINA. 


ty individuals has been formed. 
The time is therefore near at hand, 
—everything warrants the conclu- 
sion,—when we shall witness the 

ization in our mountains, of 


mestic -animals. Peculiar among 
all of them, it will serve at once as 
a beast of burden, and furnish food 

peeuli antages : 


wi 
a length as to sweep the . 


the Alps and » he says 
; that 


metal of the new world.” And 

this great man remarked, a few 

years later, in 1782: ‘‘ The minis- 

ter who shall have contributed to 

enrich the country with an animal so useful, would be applauded as the 
hero of a most impoitant conquest.” But the minister to whom Buffon 
appealed in these wonds did not listen to him. The great naiuralist re- 
ceived for answer the criticisms of half-learned men. He was accused 
even of having misconceived the principles of science in having imagined 
its naturalization possible in France. Where can we find, people said, 
localities among us like those the lama inhabits in the Cordilleras * Where 
can we find that particular herb, the icho, on which it is accustumed to 
feed? Miserable objections, to which Buffon, then more than seventy 
old, replied : “I persist in believing that it would be as possible, as 

it would be important, to naturalize among us those three species of ani- 
mals so useful in Peru.” On this occasion, as well as where he had a 
presentiment of ali the 
ideas now prevail- 

ing in natural history, 
Buffon was right in the 
face of all opposition. 
Time has justified the 
predictions he so firmly 
resented and sustained. 
ow that the possibility 
of naturalizing the lama 
has been demonstrated 
conclusively, the French 
government have sought 
to perpetuate the stock. 


OPIUM PACKAGES. 


The ving below ed 
engraving represents a Chinese indulging in the intoxicating 
use of opium by-means of the pipe. The Torti ote is made into 
flat cakes, and was at one time the only kind of the drag in use. The 
article is pressed up and usually bound with hides, making small bales, of 
immense cost, thé} ance represented herewith. The banefal 
effects produced upon the human constitution by an immoderate indul- 
gence in smoking this drug aroused the attention of the better disposed 
amongst the Chinese authorities, and about the yeer 1796 the importation 
of opium was not only entirely prohibited, but a severe punishment was 
ordered to be inflicted upon all who were detected in smoking it. But the 
traffic had now as a pecuniary matter become of considerable national 
importance, for, as the Chinese made us pay forall our teas in hard cash, 
so also, in return, the opium-dealers received back that money in payment 
for the opium. ; 

War-junks, 

never- 

ess, fitted 
: 

out expressly rh ey. 
to the 
As the trade | 


OPIUM SMOKING. 
name of opi- ay 
um clippers. They were well manned, and, in some instances, not hadly 
armed. The largest are barque- rigged, resembling the illustration which 
we give at the head of this pave. The high prices caused by prohibition, 
and the determinstion of the themselves to indulge in this perni- 
cious luxury, enabled the emugclers to give large bfibes to the madarins 
and officers of customs; so that the trade, instead of decreasing, became 
every succeeding vear more and more extensive.and lucrative. The num- 
her of Chinese addicted to the habit of opiam smoking and chewing has 
been variously estimated, but may, on a moderate computation, be taken 
at three millions, thongh in all probability that amount is greatly exceeded 
in reality. All accounts from China represent the people as being to a 
t extent excessively addicted to its use, and it» inflnence is described as 
debasing end bratalivine to the lowest degre. No wonder the nation is 
so weak and effeminate ! 


2. 
one of his parks near the Hague. 
ee SE On the flats of Holland, as in Paris, 
in England, and in_the mountains 
— few years a flock of more than thir- 
~ a species destined to rank at once 
uisition for Europe (particul 
_ 
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